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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


Some of the Russian workers must 
find it hard to understand why they 
are being constantly urged to “catch 
up” with the United States when their 
leaders keep telling them they are 
already ahead of us. 

* * . 


Maybe it’s true that “the good old 
days” were not as good as we remem- 
ber them—but did Grandpa ever have 
to worry about the danger of absorb- 
ing too much Strontium 90? 

co ae 7 

A popular science writer says that 
within a few years people will be 
standing in line to buy tickets to the 
moon. We won’t be in the line, how- 
ever, until they start selling guaran- 
teed round-trip tickets. 

A me + 

The medical profession, it is an- 
nounced, plans “an all-out revolution- 
ary attack on the common cold.” Well, 
that’s one kind of cold war we can 
approve of heartily. 


* * * 


As matters stand now, Mr. Nixon 
seems to have won the vote of Poland, 
but Mr. Rockefeller should have Nor- 
way safely sewed up. 

* ak + 


Republican leaders say they are 
planning to get “a bigger slice of the 
Democratic vote” in 1960. Maybe they 
should also try to get more of the 
Republican vote. 
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ONGRESS last month finally completed action on a resolution designed 
C to aid the domestic mining industry. The resolution (H. Con. Res. 177) re- 
quests the President ‘to have reviews made at once of the existing programs 
of the departments and agencies of the Executive Branch with the purpose 
of using them more effectively to provide for increased production and em- 


ployment in critically depressed do- 
mestic mining and mineral indus- 
tries.” 

The resolution, which was sub- 
mitted by Chairman Wayne Aspinall 
(Dem., Colo.) of the House Interior 
Committee, also asks the President to 
advise Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date as to the actions taken 
or proposed to be taken to this end 
and to submit any reorganization 
plans or recommendations that may 
be necessary to accomlish this ob- 
jective. 

“Tt is the sense of the Congress,” 
the resolution states, “that the main- 
tenance and development of a sound 
and stable domestic mining and min- 
erals industry, without critical de- 
pendence upon foreign sources, is es- 
sential to national security and the 
welfare of the consuming public and 
that this objective is independent of 
and cannot be accomplished by the 
maintenance of national stockpiles 
for planned defense needs in a single 
emergency or the existence of pro- 
ductive capacity based upon the im- 
portation of foreign materials.” 

Senate Approves Bill 

Another measure of interest to the 
mining industry (S. 1537) was ap- 
proved by the Senate just before ad- 
journment. This bill while it does 
not provide quick aid does prepare 
the way for later legislation designed 
to carry out the objectives of the bill 
— establishment of a national min- 
erals policy to insure an economically 
sound domestic mining industry. 
Along that line it makes the Secre- 
tary of Interior responsible for carry- 
ing out the policy and requires him 
to make an annual renort to Congress 
on the state of the domestic mining 
and mineral industry, including rec- 
ommendations for any legislation 
which may be needed. The Senate 
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bill was sponsored by Gordon Allott 
(Rep., Colo.). 

In accordance with a previous Sen- 
ate Resolution (162), adopted Au- 
gust 21, 1959, the Tariff Commission, 
which has instituted a general in- 
vestigation of the domestic lead and 
zinc industry, will hold public hear- 
ings in Washington starting January 
12, 1960. A prior investigation of the 
lead and zinc industry was made in 
1954. 

Senate Resolution 162 directs the 
commission to make a further inves- 
tigation along the lines of the previ- 
ous probe and to submit a supple- 
mental report to Congress on or be- 
fore March 31, 1960, bringing the 
1954 report up to date. It also directs 
that the supi2lemental report shall in- 
clude specific findings of the commis- 
sion with regard to the current condi- 
tion of the lead and zinc mining indus- 
tries and as to what additional import 
restrictions, if any (by way of in- 
creased duties or import quotas, or 
both), need to be imposed. 

Seaton Sees Quotas Unchanged 

Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton 
told a press conference during the 
month that he did not expect any 
change in the present lead and zinc 
import quota system in the foresee- 
able future. 

The Secretary said he has reason 
to believe the “quota system is mak- 
ing itself felt’ and that he is “sat- 
isfied that there will be an adjust- 
ment in zine prices after the end of 
the steel strike.”’ He said that while 
he welcomes the Tariff Commission 
probe, he feels the zinc industry “will 
have to explain the increase in pro- 
duction and the increase in price for 
the metal which occurred since the 
quotas were imposed.” He pointed 
out that from October, 1958 to July 


1959 workers in the lead-zinc mining 

industry had increased by 19 per 

cent. He said he is willing to study 

the quota program on a continuing 

basis and will improve it if possible. 
6 Companies Ask Change 

Six companies that are engaged in 
smelting and refining lead in the 
United States and which in terms of 
employment, investment, production 
and sales, constitute a substantial 
portion of the industry, had present- 
ed a joint statement before the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce 
opposing the present U. §. import 
quotas on lead and zinc and recom- 
mending that the quotas be rescind- 
ed and replaced by increases in the 
appropriate customs duties. The com- 
panies that presented the joint state- 
ment are: American Smelting and 
Refining Company; American Zinc 
Lead and Smelting Company; Ath- 
letic Mining and Smelting Company; 
Blackwell Zinc Company, Inc.; Mat- 
thiessen and Hegeler Zinc Company 
and National Zinc Company, Inc. 

Stockpile Disposals Delayed 

Stockpiling again was in the news 
last month when it was disclosed 
that the Government plans to hold 
on to over $3,000,000,000 worth of 
metals and minerals now considered 
surplus to emergency needs until a 
new study of atomic war effects is 
completed. 

J. Roy Price, Assistant Director of 
the Office of Civil Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, disclosed the decision in a 
speech to the American Mining Con- 
gress in Denver. The study of stock- 
pile needs following a nuclear attack 
is expected to take another year to 
complete, he said. 

The official indicated he believed 
the study would show that at least 
some of the materials now surplus 
to war needs could be valuable in the 
event of an atomic attack. OCDM 
studies show, he asserted, “The stra- 
tegic materials in the stockpile will 
have a major role after nuclear at- 
tack.” 

The Federal stockpile — which Mr 
Price says is worth over $7,000,000,000 
today — is an inventory of metals 
and minerals designed to meet mili- 
tary and civilian needs during an 
emergency of up to three years. It 
is an emergency source of material 
that the Government owns but would 
use only in war. 

“When it comes to nuclear war 
involving an attack on the United 
States there is no unanimity within 
the Government about what size the 
stockpile should be,” Mr. Price de- 
clared. 

He made clear that stockpile plan- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Past and Future of 





Copper Production and Consumption 


By JEAN VUILLEQUEZ, Vice President, American Metal Climax, Inc. 


N CHOOSING our period of the past 
| production and consumption of 
copper we, of course, encountered dif- 
ficulties of direct comparison. If we 
take the period 1925 to 1958 we include 
the boom of the late 20s, the deep and 
lengthy depression of the early 30s, 
preparations for war in Europe and 
Japan before 1940, and the greatly ex- 
panded use of copper for war purposes 
during World War II. If we take a 
longer period starting with, say, 1900 
we will show a more rapid growth of 
consumption in the United States in 
relation to the rest of the world. We 
think the recent period 1947 to 1958 
is more amenable to approximate 
comparison with the next decade even 
though it includes reconstruction in 
the war ravaged countries. These 
countries, therefore, show a much 
greater rate of growth than the United 
States which was spared war destruc- 
tion. 

Over the period 1947 to 1958 mine 
production of copper in the world, ex- 
clusive of Iron Curtain countries, in- 
creased from about 2,500,000 tons in 
1947 to 3,250,000 tons in 1958. This is 
an increase of about 44% during a 
period which began about a year after 
the end of the most destructive war in 
history and ended in a year of reces- 
sion in the United States. 

Available statistics of consumption 
of copper represent deliveries of re- 
fined copper to fabricators. This con- 
sumption increased by about 45%. The 
rate of growth of consumption varies 
country by country. While consump- 
tion in the United States showed very 
little change—in fact a moderate de- 
cline due to the 1958 recession—the 
growth outside of the United States 
was about 117%. 

Since the end of World War II there 
have been a number of periods during 
which copper was in short supply. This 
shortage was due partly to purchase 
for national stockpiles, especially in 
the United States, partly to periods 
when price ceilings reduced produc- 
tion and imports, and partly to reduc- 
tions in production chiefly due to labor 
problems. All of these factors reduced 
supplies to consumers and some of 
them eventually increased prices ex- 
cessively. Consumers were discouraged 
Text of address delivered Sept. 14, 1959 before 

American Mining Congress in Denver. 
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and tried to find substitute materials. 


The substitutions for copper which 
resulted from conservation measures 
adopted during World War II and 
Korea are difficult to regain. In the 
United States the products of brass 
mills, copper alloys and straight cop- 
per products, suffered badly. However, 
the use of copper for electrical pur- 
poses increased about as fast as in- 
dustrial production as reported by the 
Federal Reserve index. 


Growth of Consumption 

Like many other companies in the 
industry, we try to estimate the future 
growth of copper consumption. We do 
this with the full knowledge that such 
projections are subject to substantial 
error. We use the figures as a guide 
to rather than as an exact tool for 
business decisions. Even then we use 
them with trepidation and great care. 
Nevertheless we find them useful even 
if partly conjectural. Our present pro- 
jections indicate that by 1970 the an- 
nual consumption of refined copper 
in the world, exclusive of the Iron 
Curtain, may well increase by about 
2,000,000 tons or by more than 50% 
of the present consumption. 

While consumption of copper in the 
United States has not shown signifi- 
cant overall growth in the last decade, 
it would be a mistake, in my opinion, 
to assume a similar pattern in the 
future. We see no reason to question 
the continued substantial growth of 
copper in the United States for elec- 


trical purposes and see a number of 
reasons why the past reduction in use 
of brass mill products has been ar- 
rested and indeed should change to 
reasonable growth. 


The growth in the United States 
may be about 30%; thus most of the 
increase we believe will be outside of 
the United States chiefly in the prin- 
cipal industrial countries such as Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Italy, Japan, 
the United Kingdom and West Ger- 
many. We consider our estimates con- 
servative. We cannot foretell the much 
greater rate of growth which I believe 
is bound to occur in underdeveloped 
countries. We do not include Iron Cur- 
tain countries whose future consump- 
tion needs we cannot estimate but 
which, to my mind, will also increase 
substantially. Whether these increased 
needs will be met by ther own produc- 
tion or by imports from the West can 
only be surmised. It should be noted, 
however, that in recent years the Iron 
Curtain has purchased copper from 
the West and at present is interested 
in purchasing additional quantities. 

An estimated overall growth of 50% 
in about eleven years is certainly not 
spectacular. Copper is needed in most 
new products and technological devel- 
opments; but it is not a new metal, it 
was used before the Bible, and our 
estimate of its growth does represent 
a good steady rate of about 354% per 
annum compounded annually. 


Capacity to Increase 

If our projections of consumption 
increases are reasonably accurate, 
production capacity will have to in- 
crease substantially. According to our 
production forecasts the mine produc- 
tion capacity by 1963, here and abroad, 
will increase by about 600,000 tons. 
This is after deducting the output of 
mines whose ore reserves are expected 
to become exhausted. This figure in- 
cludes the Ray, Esperenza, Christmas 
mines and Asarco’s East Pima proper- 
ty. It includes increases in Canada; the 
E] Salvador, Mantos Blancas and Rio 
Blanco mines in Chile; Toquepala in 
Peru; Mufulira, Bancroft and Katan- 
ga increases in Africa and finally in- 
creases in Europe, Asia and Mt. Isa in 
Australia. This increase in production 
capacity of 600,000 tons by 1963 ap- 
pears to be keeping good pace with 
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our projections of an increase in con- 
sumption of 2,000,000 tons by 1970. A 
part of the additional 1,400,000 tons 
needed by 1970 will come from an in- 
crease in the supply of scrap, and from 
increases in the capacity of present 
and planned mining operations. But 
a good part will have to come from 
new discoveries or from old discov- 
eries uneconomic under present con- 
ditions. 

I am confident that this additional 
copper will be found and produced 
although I don’t know what price will 
be required to encourage its produc- 
tion. I think it will have to be higher 
than 30 cents per pound unless, of 
course, a huge new very low cost cop- 
per area is discovered. The location of 
new mines, type of orebody and grade 
of ore will, of course, play an impor- 
tant part in the capita] cost of new 
discoveries. As you gentlemen know 
better than I these capital costs can 
vary substantially. According to our 
estimates the capital cost for recent 
expansion programs has varied from 
about $500 to about $2,000 per ton of 
annual capacity. 

The capital cost for naw copper 
mines or projects has ranged from 
about $750 to about $2,500 per ton of 
annual capacity. In some cases the 
costs are through the milling stage 
only, in others a smelter is included 
and some provide for a smelter and 
refinery. But even through the same 
stage of beneficiation the capital costs 
vary widely. These costs are not on the 
way down and the price of copper will 
have to reflect them, and the other 
costs of producing, financing and dis- 
tributing copper, plus a profit on the 
investment. 

Position of Prices 

Much has been said about the vola- 
tility of the price of copper. In the 
past it appears that relatively small 
excesses of production or deficiencies 
in supply resulted in wide price swings. 
Undeniably such price fluctuations 
have been a deterrent to the growth 
of consumption. However, some of the 
past price fluctuations were due to 
causes beyond the control of the in- 
dustry. 

Over a period of years the copper 
price on average has not been too high, 
in my opinion, even though it has 
fluctuated widely. The period 1953 to 
1958 may be representative since it 
included a year of very high prices 
and two years of recession. During this 
period the E&MJ price for domestic 
copper delivered buyers’ plants aver- 
aged 32’ cents per pound. This is the 
mean of the six annual averages which 
showed a low of about 26% cents in 
1958 and a high of about 48% cents in 


1956. The low was too low and the high 
was too high—one of the problems of 
the industry is whether and, if so, 
how these boom or bust price gyra- 
tions can be avoided. 

It is, of course, impossible to foretell 
what conditions the world’s copper in- 
dustry may face during the next dec- 
ade. However, I do believe that the 
money will be found in order to satisfy 
the great desire of the world’s people 
for better transportation, communica- 
tions and housing and for appliances, 
all of which are copper’s best custom- 
ers. It seems to me that the remark- 
able increase in industrial production 
in foreign countries and their favora- 
ble balance of payments demonstrates 
that they have the ability to pay for 
an increased standard of living. Prog- 
ress in the United States may be at a 
slower rate but we are advancing from 
a much higher plateau. 

The essential ingredients to con- 
tinued growth in copper consumption 
are there but we must find the right 
recipe if we are to produce a palatable 
future. Above all, we must try to avoid 
exaggerated prices, what might be 
termed the delectable repast of disas- 
trous inflation, which inevitably pro- 
duce depression prices. Copper must 
minimize shortages that stunt its 
growth and overproduction that dis- 
courages the capital needed for long 
term development. We must improve 
our knowledge of the market, first to 
ascertain exact end uses, and next, to 
see that they stay with copper. We 
must apply to copper the well-known 
techniques of merchandising which 
are essential to assure the continued 
growth of any industry. Copper must 
consistently and efficiently practice 
market research, market investiga- 
tions, and effective technical selling 
and sales promotion. We must know as 
an industry what the areas are which 
can yield consumption gains for cop- 
per and its products and what the 
danger spots are. Implicit in this is a 
better statistical knowledge of the in- 
dustry up to the sale of the automobile, 
the appliance, the house, the electric 
power. Methods and channels of dis- 
tribution must be examined and im- 
proved wherever found wanting. 

Organizations Needed 

It implies, again I believe on an in- 
dustry basis, an active organization 
which will propagate the uses of cop- 
per and find new ones, an organization 
which will equal or better the mer- 
chandising techniques of other mate- 
rials. At the present time most of the 
copper producing industry in the 
United States is shut down by strikes. 
This is not peculiar to copper—many 
other idustries have labor troubles. 


Prior to the strikes it was evident that 
copper was overproduced. Stocks were 
growing here and abroad in the hands 
of producers and fabricators. The 
overproduction which existed was not 
very great, probably less than 10%. 
Some producers here and abroad had 
announced curtailments of production. 
In the future temporary reductions 
in demand will no doubt recur. How 
the producers will react individually 
to such periods—whether they will try 
individually to cushion them so as to 
avoid wide fluctuations in prices re- 
mains to be seen. It is good for the 
long term future of the copper indus- 
try that there is now, and I hope 
there will continue to be, a capacity 
to produce somewhat in excess of 
the demand. This, together with sound 
marketing, pricing and production 
policies, should ensure a future growth 
of copper which, in my opinion, could 
well be substantially in excess of the 
past rate. 


AEC to Buy More Uranium 


From Domestic Producers 


Washington — The Atomic Energy 
Commission expects to purchase as 
much or more uranium concentrate 
from domestic sources as from foreign 
uran.um mills this fiscal year. 

lr the forecast is borne out, it will 
be the first time the agency has de- 
pended on U. S. mines and mills for 
the major share of its uranium. 

The commission made the predic- 
tion in announcing figures on its 
uranium concentrate procurements 
for the past 12 fiscal years. The fig- 
ures show a steadily increas.ng por- 
t.on of Federal purchases are being 
made from domestic sources. In fiscal 
1959, the commission purchased 15,- 
160 tons from domestic sources and 
18,170 tons from foreign suppliers. In 
the preceding fiscal year, U.S. sources 
supplied 10,250 tons of concentrate 
compared with 16,130 tons from for- 
eing sources: As recently as 1954, pur- 
chases of concentrates from sources 
abroad were double the domest:c pur- 
chases. 

“Uranium receipts from domestic 
sources are now expected to equal or 
exceed foreign receipts in fiscal years 
1960 ani 1961,” the commission said. 

The commission also revealed re- 
cently declassified figures on its ura- 
nium concentrate purchases prior to 
fiscal 1956. They showed, for exam- 
ple, that in 1948 all but 110 tons of 
more than 2,000 tons of concentrate 
bought by the commission came from 
foreign sources. 

Data on how much uranium con- 
centrate various foreign countries are 
supplying was not made public. 
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The Economic Outlook for Minerals 


By JOSEPH C. McCASKILL, U. S. Department of Interior 


N DISCUSSING the _ economic 
t contase for the nonfuel minerals, 
we first of all have to recognize that 
this is an especially difficult period 
in which to undertake any assess- 
ment of the future. The minerals 
industries after being beset by the 
depression of the thirties were called 
upon to move quickly into high gear 
to meet the demands of World War 
I. Then followed the Korean crisis 
during which the Government stim- 
ulated production at home and 
abroad to meet immediate needs as 
well as to fill the stockpiles against 
a threatened expansion of the con- 
flict. 

Government purchases were being 
terminated just as the business re- 
cession struck with particular sever- 
ity at the minerals sector of the do- 
mestic economy. 

These events have given rise to 
pressures for the Government to pro- 
vide assistance to various segments 
of the minerals industries, especially 
to improve the competitive position 
of the domestic producer vis-a-vis 
the importer. 

Any action by the Government to 
limit imports, to increase duties, to 
support prices, or to pay subsidies 
to domestic mine production, will, of 
course, improve the short-term out- 
look of the domestic minerals indus- 
tries. In the long run, however, what 
lies beneath the surface of the earth, 
and man’s ingenuity in discovering 
and extracting it, will determine the 
economic health of American mining. 


We have reason to believe that de- 
mand for minerals will continue to 
grow at a rapid pace. The population 
of the United States is expected to 
increase one-third over the present 
level by 1975. The economists of the 
Bureau of Mines believe that the per 
capita consumption of minerals will 
increase by 40 per cent during this 
period. Putting these two factors to- 
gether, you get a 75 per cent increase 
in total consumption of minerals by 
1975. Shifting technology, the use 
of new materials, advances in the 
recovery of scrap, and other factors 
will mean that the increased demand 
for minerals will not be shared equal- 
ly by all. The increase in the con- 
sumption of mineral fuels and non- 
metallic minerals will probably be 
somewhat greater than this 75-per 
cent figure, and metals somewhat less. 


(1) The Fresident’s Materials Policy 
Commission, June 1952. 
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The accompanying article is the 
text of an address delivered Au- 
gust 25, 1959, before the Mineral 
and Natural Resources Law Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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This estimate of sharply increased 
demand for minerals raises serious 
question as to the ability of our do- 
mestic mineral resources to continue 
to supply a substantial portion of 
the mineral raw materials required 
by our expanding industrial economy. 

There is a respectable body of 
opinion to the effect that the United 
States is rapidly depleting its mineral 
reserves. Peter F. Drucker, a leading 
management consultant, writing in 
Harpers in April 1956, succinctly 
states this position when he says 
“|. . the painful truth is that our 
basic long-range position in the in- 
ternational economy is not one of 
strength, but one of great potential 
weakness .. . Our own cupboard — 
once bountifully stuffed with raw 
materials — already has been em- 
ptied much more than most of us 
realize.” 

The Paley Commission' put it this 
way: 

“In area after area the same pat- 
tern seems discernible: soaring de- 
mands, shrinking resources, the con- 
sequent pressure toward rising real 
costs, the risk of wartime shortages, 
the ultimate threat of an arrest or 
decline in the standard of living we 
cherish and hope to help others to 
attain. If such a threat is to be 
averted, it will not be by inaction...” 

Although domestic production of 
minerals has increased markedly, our 
imports have grown even more rap- 
idly — to such an extent as to give 
many people considerable concern. 
We must recognize, however, that 
our dependence upon foreign sources 
for raw materials is not something 
new. We have always imported vir- 
tually all of our supplies of tin, in- 
dustrial diamonds, chromium, nickel, 
manganese, and a variety of other 
commonly accepted, but very im- 
portant industrial raw materials. 

At the turn of the century our net 
imports of minerals, excluding gold 
and mineral fuels, were running be- 
tween five and ten per cent of our 
total consumption of these materials. 
Not until 1933 did our imports con- 
sistently, year after year, run higher 


than 10 per cent of total use. In 
1957, our net imports of minerals 
(again excluding gold and mineral 
fuels) were approximately 20 per 
cent, dollarwise. 

The depletion of high-grade ores, 
the growth of imports, and the sub- 
sidy programs to encourage the min- 
ing of lower grade deposits for de- 
fense purposes have been factors in 
building up a popular notion that 
the United States’ mining industry 
is bankrupt and the country’s min- 
eral resources exhausted. Certainly 
the present rate of consumption of 
our irreplacable assets raises serious 
problems for our economy. Respon- 
sible people have begun to wonder if 
the Nation could continue to support 
our steadily increasing standard of 
living. This does not, however, justify 
the conclusion that the United States 
has become a “have-not” Nation, 
that our security is threatened by our 
increased dependence upon foreign 
sources for mineral raw materials, 
and that we have scraped the bottom 
of the barrel. 

The United States today has more 
strength and diversification in its 
minerals-producing industries, and is 
turning out a greater volume of min- 
eral raw materials than at any time 
in our Nation’s history. 

A hundred years ago 85 per cent 
of the value of all metallic ores mined 
in the United States was represented 
by one metal:—gold. Today we are 
producing a great variety of metals 
and nonmetallic minerals. 

The United States with seven per 
cent of the world’s population and 
only five per cent of the world’s 
land area produces a third of the 
world’s supply of minerals. 

We lead the other nations in the 
production of copper. In fact, in 
1956, copper mines in the United 
States turned out more copper than 
in any previous year—even more 
than during the war years. Prior to 
the strike, production in 1959 was 
running ahead of 1956. May produc- 
tion was an all-time record. We lead 
the world in the mining of iron ore. 
The value of uranium mined in the 
United States is exceeded only by 
iron ore and copper. We are among 
the foremost producers of lead and 
zinc. We supply some 80 per cent 
of the world’s demands for sulfur 
and 90 per cent of the world’s de- 
mands for molybdenum. 


There is much to support state- 
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ments such as that issued by a Sen- 
ate Subcommittee’ in a report issued 
July 9, 1954, in which it declared: 
“American resourcefulness in the 
utilization of our resources and the 
development of new techniques, sub- 
stitutes, and replacements assures 
this Nation of a continually increased 
production and complete self-suffi- 
ciency in the Western Hemisphere. 


“The United States has been, still 
is, and will continue indefinitely to 
be the world’s greatest producer of 
mineral wealth if the profit incentive 
is maintained. With the possible ex- 
ception of the U. S.S. R., no other 
world power can develop within its 
own borders mineral power equal to 
that of the United States.” 

Last February, the American In- 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgical, and 
Petroleum Engineers undertook to 
appraise the forecasts of the Paley 
Commission. The general consensus 
was that the Commission's predic- 
tions appear to have been much too 
gloomy. Our present abundance of 
aluminum, copper, lead and zinc, 
and other metals, tends to make the 
Paley forecasts appear overly pessi- 
mistic. But if, five years from now, 
we should be in the middle of a real 
boom, with mineral shortages, we 
might feel differently. 

Our concern over the future is 
not that we shall run out of some 


particular commodity; the threat is 
that depletion of ores will lead to 
rising real costs of mineral raw ma- 
terials. In this connection, Charles 
Merrill’, of the Bureau of Mines, 
recently studied the price trends of 


aluminum, copper, pig iron, bitu- 
minous coal, petroleum, sulfur and 
cement. He made two comparisons: 
(1) the quantities of each of the 
commodities that could have been 
purchased from an average year’s 
wage in each year; and (2) the unit 
price of each commodity through the 
years in terms of deflated dollars. 
His findings, perhaps a bit startling, 
are that there has been a long down- 
trend in the prices of these basic 
mineral raw materials. This, of 
course, is a heartening conclusion. 
It means that up to now less and 


(2) Report No. 1627, Report of the Com-— 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
made by its Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels Economic Subcommittee, Pur-— 
oon to S. Res. 143, 83d Cong., 2d Sess., 
p. 35. 


(3) Merrill, Charles W., Trends in Real 
Prices of Representative Mineral Com— 
modities, 1890-1957. AIME, SME Pre— 
print No. 59K21, Ann. Mfg. Feb. 15-19, 
1959, San Francisco, California. 


(4) Nolan, Thomas B., “The Inexhaus— 
tible Resource of Technology,” Perspec— 
tives on Conservation: Essays on Amer— 
ica’'s National Resources, Resources for 
the Future, pp. 65 and 66, published by 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Md. 
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less human effort has been needed 
to provide these basic raw materials 
for industry. It suggests that we are 
capable of sustaining a continuing 
rise in our standard of living. 

Whether the future of America is 
written in terms of depleted resourc- 
es and rising costs, or in terms of 
wise use of resources and improved 
living standards, will depend in large 
measure on the ingenuity of our 
people and the wisdom of our public 
policies. 

Tom Nolan‘, the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, 
says: ‘‘We probably need to fear, not 
the exhaustion of physical resources, 
but the dangers of inadequate or be- 
lated utilization of our intellectual 
resources.’ Dr. Nolan, expressing his 
faith in the future, says: “... re- 
search and technologic development 
have to a large extent elminated 
from the conservation movement 
concern over the inadequacy of our 
resource base.” 

This expression of faith on the 
part of the Survey Director is based 
in part on the 16 per cent of the 
Continental United States which is 
covered by geologic maps. Those of 
us who share that faith believe we 
have to get on with the job of com- 
pleting the mapping of the country 
and that public policies have to give 
encouragement to a program of wise 
and orderly development of our min- 
eral resources. 

We know full well that we face a 
difficult task in replenishing our easily 
accessible, hijgih-grade reserves of) 
minerals now being depleted. We 
know also that we are up against 
substantially increased costs that go 
with the mining of low-grade ores. 

Lhe conclusion is inescapable that 
unless we discover new and presently 
unknown commercial deposits, we’re 
in for trouble. 

Most of us are aware that a new 
era in exploration is being ushered 
in. I have noted discussions by mem- 
bers of this section of the so-called 
discovery problem. This problem 
arises because of the development 
and use of new instruments and 
techniques for locating ore. 

One of the interesting chapters in 
our American history is that of the 
prospector and his donkey. The gold 
in California and the Klondike, oil 
in Pennsylvania and other parts of 
the world, copper in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan—the metals 
and minerals we’ve known and used 
—were found by the discovery of 
outcrops, places on the surface of 
the earth where the mineralized 
strata broke through and were ex- 
posed. 

It is now generally agreed that we 


may not expect important new dis- 
coveries merely by looking for out- 
crops. From here on we have to look 
below the surface. This means, of 
course, we have to have instruments 
of some kind that will at least give 
us hints of where mineralized areas 
might be found. 

If we are to continue to replace 
deposits being mined out, we must 
find ways to stimulate more explora- 
tion and to encourage the develop- 
ment and use of new tools and tech- 
niques. 

This leads me to suggest that Fed- 
eral mineral policy should begin with 
this problem of exploration. This is 
one area in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a real responsibility. 

There are at least three approach- 
es the Government can take to this 
problem of promoting discovery. 

The first has to do with the pub- 
lic lands. I persist in believing that 
it is possible to step up the use of 
the newer geophysical and geochem- 
ical techniques in exploring the pub- 
lic domain, in spite of some very 
obvious problems. It is difficult to 
adapt an 87-year old law to the new 
age of scientific discovery. If we 
can somehow encourage new pros- 
pecting over much of the known min- 
eralized area of the United States, 
we shall find, I am confident, major 
new deposits within accessible depths. 
It is only through the accident of 
erosion that many of the now-known 
deposits have been exposed at the 
surface. It seams reasonable to sup- 
pose, as many geologists claim, that 
we have literally merely scratched 
the earth’s surface, and that there 
is yet abundant mineral wealth with- 
in the United States awaiting dis- 
covery. 

As a second Government assist to 
exploration, I should like to suggest 
that the present program under 
which the Federal Government as- 
sumes a share of the risks in explor- 
ation should be expanded and 
strengthened. From the evidence to 
date, the old Defense Materials Ex- 
ploration Administration program 
served well the public interest. More 
than half a billion dollars worth of 
ore was discovered under this pro- 
gram. Important new mining dis- 
tricts are now being developed as a 
result of these discoveries. 

A third reasonable role the Gov- 
ernment can play in encouraging ex- 
ploration is to have a good look at 
the tax laws. I seriously doubt that 
we have really taken sufficient note 
of the distinctive nature of mining, 
with its inherent risks, the necessity 
to replenish reserves, and the wast- 
ge of its assets. Especially deserv- 
ing of study is the provision limiting 
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expensing of the costs of explora- 
tion. 

We need the kind of program 
which encourages exploration now, 
for production 10 to 15 years in the 
future, rather than for immediate 
production. 

Going hand in hand with the en- 
couragement of exploration, the Gov- 
ernment finds a proper role in the 
field of research. The highlights of 
such a program include basic re- 
search to expand our knowledge of 
how and why mineralization occurs, 
the improvement of techniques and 
instruments of exploration, the de- 
velopment of new uses for minerals 
Wwe have in abundance, the devising 
of mining and milling methods that 
make it possible to beneficiate lower 
grade ores at lower costs, and the 
development of synthetics to replace 
less abundant minerals. 

The Government is, of course, not 
the only agency in our economy car- 
rying on such research. Government 
programs must be articulated with 
those of industry and private insti- 
tutions. There is substantial need for 
Government participation. For ex- 
ample, during the last quarter of a 
century, industry has devoted much 
time, effort, and money to research 
on new uses of minerals and on mar- 
keting. The amount spent for this 
type of research ran far ahead of 


that spent in the development of 
discovery techniques. 


The Government must undertake 
research which cannot or will not 
be undertaken by private industry, 
looking toward the full and orderly 
development of the Nation’s mineral 
resources. 

Another role which Government 
must play, in fact, which it cannot 
avoid, has to do with international 
policies which will affect the long- 
term outlook of the nonfuel minerals. 
These commodities are produced in 
many parts of the world. They move 
in international trade. The resources 
of most of the producing world are 
readily available to us. It is possible 
that the less-developed countries of 
the world will begin to deny us ac- 
cess to their resources as their pace 
of industrialization quickens. Our 
own efforts to increase duties and 
restrict imports may influence such 
action. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that international consulta- 
tions on copper, lead, and zinc have 
occurred during the past year. 

In late 1957, several countries re- 
quested the United Nations to con- 
vene an international conference to 
discuss problems of copper, lead and 
zinc. The conference convened in 
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London last September. All of the 
nations who are major producers or 
consumers of copper, lead and zinc, 
were represented there, and others 
who had only minor interests in the 
problem. 

The delegates devoted the first 
three days to discussions of copper, 
concluding that there was no need 
for further intergovernmental action. 
Between the initial call of the con- 
ference and the actual convening, 
copper markets had firmed and sur- 
plus stocks were disappearing. 

As to lead and zinc, however, the 
London conference concluded that 
world production was so far in ex- 
cess of anticipated consumption that 
it was extremely doubtful that nor- 
mal market forces alone could bring 
about a satisfactory balance in the 
near future. 

The United States’ delegation 
pointed out that world production for 
several years had exceeded world 
consumption, and that the surplus 
had gone into the United States, 
first into Government stocks, and 
then into the stocks of private pro- 
ducers. The United States’ delegation 
also pointed out that there had been 
little cutback in production outside 
of the United States, and stated that 
unless major producing nations were 
willing to curtail production and ex- 
ports, the United States would be 
forced to take unilateral action to 
prevent further deterioration of the 
domestic lead and zine mining in- 
dustries. 

Several proposals were put forth 
at the London meeting. These in- 
cluded a specific suggestion by the 
Mexican and Peruvian delegations 
that all countries reduce their ex- 
ports 20 per cent below their 1957 
levels. These proposals were referred 
back to governments, inasmuch as 
most of the delegates at the London 
meeting did not have authority to 
commit their governments to any 
specific course of action. After re- 
plies from the governments had been 
received, the Office of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations issued 
a call for a second meeting which 
was held at Geneva, Switzerland, No- 
vember 10, 11, and 12, 1958. 

In the interim, on September 22, 
1958, the President announced the 
imposition of import quotas on lead 
and zinc, effective October 1, 1958. 

The United States was hopeful that 
at Geneva the major exporters would 
devise some sort of informal under- 
standing among themselves to curtail 
their exports. The conferees, how- 
ever, were not able to reach agree- 
ment. The Geneva meeting did ad- 
vance the cooperative efforts of the 
nations and did create an awareness 


of the seriousness of the problem. It 
was agreed to have another try. 

‘A third session was held in New 
York, April 28 to May 6, 1959. 

A few days prior to the meeting, a 
leading American company announc- 
ed certain cutbacks in the production 
of lead and zinc outside of the United 
States. A day or so later, a Canadian 
company also announced cutbacks. 
These announcements apparently 
gave impetus to an opinion which 
had been growing since the London 
meeting that only by substantial re- 
ductions in output could stability be 
restored to the world lead and zinc 
trade. 

The New York meetings therefore 
began in a favorable climate. The up- 
shot of the meetings was a series of 
statements in which countries an- 
nounced reductions in output or ex- 
ports. When these were finally tal- 
lied, and projected world production 
was set against anticipated consump- 
tion, it began to look as if the second 
half of the year would see a good bal- 
ance between zinc production and de- 
mand, and a substantial reduction 
in the excess of lead output. 

It is too early to know whether 
these announced reductions in out- 
put are being lived up to. The Lon- 
don Metal Exchange seems to say 
yes. Zinc prices have risen steadily 
while lead has more or less marked 
time. The achievements thus far, 
seem to me to be most significant. 

I have not discussed some of the 
more controversial problems of pub- 
lic policy, such as whether or not 
Government should subsidize the 
mining of low-grade ores in order 
to maximize the development and 
use of domestic resources. Let me 
say that, in general, I think this 
would not be in the long-term in- 
terest of the country. Nevertheless, I 
am cognizant of the complexity of 
the issue. Let me illustrate, if I may: 

In one of the major mining dis- 
tricts of the country, the lead ore 
being mined is the lowest grade lead 
ore mined anywhere in the world, 
according to the president of the 
company. The company seeks a high- 
er tariff in order to continue to mine 
this ore. Otherwise the mines will 
have to be closed down and the com- 
pany will abandon operations here 
and move to a new district where 
there are substantial deposits of 
much higher grade ore. 

Many people who are knowledge- 
able about mining claim that, should 
the company move and abancjon 
these mines, all of this ore will be 
forever lost. This bothers the con- 
servationists and provides an argu- 
ment for those who would like to see 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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LONDON COPPER MARKET DOMINATED BY U.S. STRIKE 
NEWS; GENERAL ELECTION MAY HAVE DULLING EFFECT 


Stability in Tin Likely to Continue, With Buffer Manager in Good Position 
To Buy or Sell; Lead Consumption Well Maintained; Zinc Tone Remains Good 


September 7, 1959 

N VIEW of the magnitude of the 
tine affected by the strikes in 
the United States copper mining and 
refining industries, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the market here has con- 
tinued to be largely dominated by de- 
velopments in the U.S.A. during the 
past month. However, few people are 
losing sight of the fact that unre- 
stricted world production today is well 
ahead of total consumer requirements, 
even allowing for the favorable eco- 
nomic trend both in the United States 
and Europe. 

As a result the London market has 
remained sensitive and inclined to re- 
assess the situation almost on a day- 
to-day basis. A striking example of 
this was a rumor—later proved to be 
false—that Anaconda had promised 
the unions to abide by the terms of 
any settlement made by any of the 
other major producing countries. This 
occasioned a sharp setback in prices 
for a day or so, the situation being 
complicated by a temporary break- 


U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 
U. K. production of refined copper in June 
was 10,856 tons of primary and 8,810 tons of 
secondary compared with the May totals of 
,869 tons of primary and 6,148 tons of sec- 
ondary, according to the British Bureau of 
on-Ferrous Metal Statistics. Stocks of re- 
fined copper showed a further increase at 
70,945 tons (66,498 tons) but blister showed 
a decline at 10,532 tons (12,007 tons). Of the 
refined stock, consumers held 34,181 tons 
compared with the May figure of 39,214 tons. 
Consumption rose to 56,112 tons from the May 
figure of 47,620 tons. Details are given below: 
6 mos. ending 
Unalloyed Copper June —30th June— 
Products 1959 1958 1959 
Wire (1) .... + +e 21,638 139,016 111,317 
Rods, bars & sections... 1,751 10,758 90,979 
Sheet, strip & plate .... 5,236 28,786 28,863 
ubes 5,834 30,846 31,928 
650 3,900 3,900 


7,902 8,689 
Rods, bars & sections .. 60,989 66,597 
Sheet, strip & plate .... 45,828 50,026 
Tubes 1,742 12,207 10,473 
Castings & miscellaneous 5,675 37,293 36,645 
Copper sulphate 3,77 13,703 21,232 


. 68,654 391,228 3' 379, 649 


Total all products .. 
Copper content of 
_ output 328,535 308,209 
Consumption of refined 
_ copper (2) 4,761 259,318 232,857 
Consumption of copper 

alloy scrap (3) 

(copper content) 


--11,851 69,217 7,352 


Notes: (1) Consumption of H. C. copper and 
cadmium copper wire rods for wire and 
production a! wire rods for export. 

(2) Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper con- 
tent of = ut and equeumotioe of refined 
copper, should considered over a 
period en monthly y, Xe of scrap con- 
sumption are affected by variations in the 
amount of work in progress. 
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By L. H. TARRING 
London, England 


down in the trans-Atlantic Telex 
service owing to climatic conditions. 
Had it not been for this sharp setback 
on a false report, many people think 
the London market would have moved 
to a higher level than has actually 
been the case and it is certainly true 
that in comparison with a going price 
in the U.S.A. of 33-3342 cents for spot 
metal the London cash quotation 
has seemed to be on the low side, even 
after allowing for freight and import 
duties. 

When the big Asarco capacity was 
rendered idle by the strike, bringing 
the total stoppage to something like a 
million short tons of copper a year, it 
might have been expected that there 
would have been a marked hardening 
in sentiment on this side of the At- 
lantic. Initially, however, this was 
not the case and, in fact, prices show- 
ed a tendency to sag. This was ap- 
parently based on the belief that both 
fabricators and manufacturers in 
America were heavily stocked in an- 
ticipation of the strike and the view 
that once the stoppage was over a 
surplus supply position would prob- 
ably re-emerge. 

A little later, however, it became 
clear that no early settlement of the 
strike was anticipated and that the 
stock position of all users was not 
quite as strong as it had been made 
out to be. At any rate this is the only 
interpretation that could be put upon 
the quite substantial American buy- 
ing of electrolytic copper in Europe 
which developed towards the end of 
August and early in September. At 
the time of writing, the full impact 
of this has not been seen in stock 
figures as some of the first ship- 
ments were not from copper in Metal 
Exchange warehouses and inevitably 
there is a little delay between the time 
of purchase and the time of shipment. 

However, it is currently said that 
there is no further freight space un- 
committed for moving copper from 
the U. K. to America within the next 
two or three weeks and a good deal 


of metal is also believed to have been 
bought on the Continent. Naturally, 
the possibility of a dockers’ strike in 
New York at the end of September 
has aggravated the pressure for 
prompt or early shipment. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that London Metal 
Exchange warehouse stocks will show 
some further reduction in the next two 
or three weeks, as an appreciable 
proportion of the metal held is in the 
acceptable form of electrolytic wire- 
bars. 

Meanwhile, consumption of copper 
in Europe is making a very good 
showing with the exception of the 
wire trade which continues to show 
the serious effects of the cutting off 
of Russian buying, which was such a 
major feature in 1957-58. In this 
country the brass trade is running at 
a very satisfactory level and with the 
promising upward movement in gen- 
eral industrial production should con- 
tinue in high gear for some time. So 
far, the possibility that the E] Teni- 
ente wage negotiations in Chile migh* 
result in a strike at the end of Septem- 
ber has not had any major influence 
on sentiment here as it is thought the 
company and the unions may well 
reach agreement. Should this situa- 
tion deteriorate, however, it would 





U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, consumption of tin 
during June rose to 1,987 tons compared with 
1,686 tons the previous month. Production 
rose to 2,267 tons (plus 32 tons secondary) 
against the May figures of 1,808 tons (32 tons) 
while stocks in the U. K. at the end of June 
showed a slight increase at 9,638 tons from 
the May figure of 9,445 tons. Details of con- 
sumption of primary tin are given below: 
6 mos. ending 
June —30th June— 
1958 1959 
Tinplate 4,734 56,073 
Tinning: 
Copper wire 264 
264 
364 


676 
851 


1,387 
1,185 
206 
Total 2,778 

bel = 9 tin (1) 
& sheets 145 
Collapsible tubes .... 137 
Pipes, wire & capsules 21 


303 


Total all trades .... 1,987 9,893 10,573 


(1) Includse Compo and “B” Metal. 
(ay, Mainly Tin Oxide. (3) Mainly powder. 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
————. COPPER —— LEAD —— 
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probably have considerable impact on 
the European and London markets. 

It is now being forecast by the 
political commentators that a general 
election here is probable early in Oc- 
tober and if this proves accurate, 
business may go through a dull period 
for a few weeks but it is hoped that 
the interruption will be of very limited 
duration. 

With effect from January Ist, 1960, 
the London Metal Exchange Standard 
Copper Contract has been amended 
as regards the discounts payable for 
class B copper. These will be from 
January lst:—Class B.1. Electrolytic 
copper in the form of cathodes assay- 
ing not less than 99.90 per cent of 
copper at contract price, less £1 per 
ton. Class B.2. High Grade Fire Re- 
fined copper assaying not less than 
99.88 per cent of copper in the form 
of ingots or ingot bars, at contract 
price less £3 per ton. 

ITC Tin Meeting 

Despite the continuance of the steel 
strike in the United States the tin 
market held remarkably steady dur- 
ing August pending the meeting of 
the International Tin Council in Lon- 
don at the beginning of September. 
European consumer demand has been 
quite good and American interest, 
particularly in forward metal, made a 
rather better showing than some 





K. LEAD STATISTICS 
Lead wn in the U. K. at the end of 
June were 57,810 tons (47,185 tons imported 
and 10,625 tons of English refined) against 
63,135 tons (53,056 tons and 10,079 tons) in 
May, according to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics. Production during 
June rose to 8,222 tons compared with 7,473 
tons a month earlier. Full consumption de- 
tails are given below: 
6 mos. ending 
June —30th June— 
1959 1958 1959 
8,366 52,508 48,097 
Batteries - 14,515 
Battery oxides 13,266 
Tetraethyl lead 11,705 
Other oxides and com- 
pounds 63 13,017 
white lead 794 Als 4,026 
Shot (inc. bullet rod) .. 3 1,987 
Sheet and pipe ,0 3 33,286 
Foil & collapsible tubes 374 21% 1,790 
Other rolled & extruded 
older 1,2 


Miscellaneous uses .... 1, 6, 222 


Total consumption ....30,099 170,868 168,162 
of which: 
Imported virgin lead. .15,343 85,386 86,646 
English refined 7,068 39,087 36,244 
Scrap including re- 
melted 7,688 46,595 
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45,272 


people had thought probable. A cer- 
tain amount of selling by the Buffer 
Stock Manager continued in evidence, 
some of which was understood to be 
from the 2,500 tons of British Govern- 
ment stock entrusted to the Buffer 
Stock for disposal over the second 
half of this year. This Government 
holding is thought to have been more 
than half disposed of by now. 

It was generally anticipated that 
there would be some increase an- 
nounced in ITC quotas for the fourth 
quarter of the year but the actual 
figure, which raises the quota from 
25,000 tons to 30,000 tons, somewhat 
exceeded expectations. The council is 
obviously taking a fairly favorable 
view of consumption prospects and 
presumably is also not expecting any 
resurgence of Russian exports which 
so far this year have been proportion- 
ately smaller than the maximum of 
13,500 tons to which they promised 
to limit their shipments in 1959. 

There is uncertainty as to how the 
International Tin Council is inter- 
preting Article VII in the Control 
Agreement and unfortunatly no of- 
ficial information is obtainable. Con- 
sequently, the market is in ignorance 
as to whether the Buffer Stock can be 
reduced to less than 10,000 tons whilst 
restrictions of exports is in operation. 
However, as the Buffer Stock is cur- 
rently in a good position to either buy 
or sell and its authority to do either 
within the middle price range has 
been extended to cover the fourth 
quarter, a stable market seems likely 
to continue. 

American Import Quotas 

Possibly the most striking feature of 
interest in the lead situation during 
the past month has been the demon- 
stration of how effectively the U. S. 
import quotas have isolated the Amer- 
ican market from that in Europe. One 
is prompted to this conclusion by the 
fact that the stoppage of the huge re- 
fining capacity of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. by the strike 
has left the market here to all intents 
and purposes completely unaffected, 
although the U. S. domestic price was 
very quickly raised to 13 cents. 


The fact that, with the quotas nor- 
mally fully implemented, America 
cannot in the present circumstances 
draw on additional supplies from 
other countries should the need arise, 
means that consumers on this side of 
the Atlantic continue to look forward 
to an ample flow of metal for their 
needs. 

Consumption on the whole is quite 
well maintained but, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned, is not expanding 
proportionately with the general level 
of economic activity in the U. K. and 
on the Continent. In the first half of 
this year U. K. consumption was about 
2,700 tons lower than in the compar- 
able period of 1958, mainly owing to 
the cable trade taking some 4,560 tons 
less, thus more than offsetting mar- 
ginal gains in sheet and pipe and a 
quite substantial percentage improve- 
ment in consumption in tetraethyl 
lead. 

The easiness in the supply situa- 
tion here is indicated by the fact that 
in the first seven months of this year 
U. K. imports of pig lead totalled 123,- 
200 tons, compared with 87,086 tons a 
year ago when consumption was, if 
anything, on a rather better scale. 

(Continued on Page 16) 





U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics zine stocks during 
June rose slightly to 38,297 tons against 37,- 
713 tons a month previously. Of this total 
consumers held 17,702 tons. Production also 
show an increase at 7,437 tons compared 
with the May figure of 5,938 tons. Consump- 

tion details are given below: 

6 mos. ending 
—30th June— 
1958 1959 
48,634 62,738 
Galvanizing 43,541 48,289 
of which: General . 2 
Sheet . 


Rolled zine 

Zine oxide 

Zine diecasting and 
forming alloy 25,136 26,273 

Zine dust 5,160 5,787 

Miscellaneous uses 973 5,533 = 5,469 


12, 153 


13,846 14, "364 


Total all trades . 80,221 154,603 165,202 
of which; 
Slab zine 
High Purity (99.99%) 5,961 27,574 28,376 
Electrolytic & zh 
Grade (99.95%)... 5,324 30,097 31,376 
G.O.B, Prime West- 
ern & debased ..11,241 55,169 60,944 
Other virgin material .. 219 1,558 1,251 
Remelted Zinc 5 2,552 2,831 
Scrap — (Zine content) 
Zine metal, alloys & 
residue 38 15,864 
Brass & other copper 
alloys 


16,589 
21,789 23,885 
13 








WIDESPREAD STRIKES HELP BOOST SOME U. S. PRICES; 
SMELTER COPPER AT 33c LB., PRODUCERS AT 30-31.50c 


Lead Steady at 13c New York; High Grade and S.H.G. Zinc Premiums Up With 
Rise in Prime Western Likely Before Steel Strike Ends; Tin Demand Better 


September 18, 1959 
HE widespread metal industry 
| certs helped to push some prices 
up during the month in review. Pro- 
ducer copper went to a range of 30.00 
to 31.50c a pound as against a flat 
30.00c previously, while custom 
smelter metal was pegged at 33.00c 
a pound after a period of nominal 
quotations. Lead was marked up 1.00c 
to 13.00c a pound at New York. Prime 
Western zinc was very firm at 11.00c 
East St Louis, with the premiums 
for High Grade and Special High 
Grade zinc advanced 0.25c a pound. 
Smelter Copper at 33c 
The custom smelter price for elec- 
trolytic copper was officially estab- 
lished at 33.0c a pound on August 
31. That price was quoted by Amer- 
ican Metal Climax, the only major 
custom smelter whose refinery is not 
affected by the strike that closed 
the plants not only of the two major 
custom units but also over 75 per 
cent of the copper producing and pro- 
cessing facilities in the country. 
There had been no official custom 
smelter quotation for about two 
weeks previous to August 31. Al- 
though copper in that two-week pe- 
riod had been sold at 33.00c a pound, 
the metal, it was claimed, did not 
fall into the category of either cus- 
tom smelter or producer copper. Prior 
to the time that the custom smelter 
quotation had been withdrawn, it was 
30.00¢ a pound delivered. 
Some Producers at 314%c 
Some of the few primary produc- 
ers still operating increased their 
copper prices 1.50c a pound on Sep- 
tember 9 to 31.50c a pound. The rise 
was initiated by Copper Range Co. 
and its wholly-owned _ subsidiary, 
White Pine Copper Co. White Pine’s 
labor pact with the Steelworkers Un- 
ion is not scheduled to expire until 
September 28. On the heels of the 
White Pine rise, Anaconda Sales Co. 
announced that because of the con- 
tinued strike affecting domestic pro- 
duction, the company’s. delivered 
price of copper of foreign origin was 
increased 1.50c to 31.50c, also effec- 
tive September 9. Anaconda Sales 
also announced that its delivery of 
copper for the account of Inspiration 
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LATE NEWS, PRICE CHANGES 


Zine: The price of Prime Western zinc 
was advanced 1.00c on September 21 to 
12.00¢ a pound East St. Louis. 

Copper: Consumption of copper by fab- 
ricators in August rose to 120,563 tons 
from 81,500 tons in July. 

Aluminum: U.S. primary aluminum prod- 
uction in August dipped to 172,817 tons 
from 179,194 tons in July, the all-time rec- 
ord month. For the first eight months of 
1959 output came to 1,294,410 tons com- 
pared with 1,006,518 tons in the like 1958 
period. 











Consolidated similarly was increased 
to 31.50¢ as of September 9. Calumet 
& Hecla advanced its price on its 
Lake copper to 31.50c, effective Sep- 
tember 10. 


Phelps Dodge, whose mining and 
refining properties were shut by the 
strike does not have copper available 
for shipemnt and therefore is not 
called upon to price metal. Prior to 
being shut by the strike, it had quot- 
ed 30.00c for copper. But Kennecott, 
whose mining and refining proper- 
ties also were idled by strikes, ad- 
hered to its quotation of 30.00c a 
pound delivered. Kennecott is ship- 
ping relatively small tonnages of cop- 
per out of warehouses where the 
metal was stored prior to the strike. 
Consequently, multiple prices pre- 
vail at this writing for copper; do- 
mestic producers range from 30.00 to 
31.50c a pound with the smelter quo- 
tation at 33.00c. 

Demand for copper at this writing 
has been slow. Consumers showed 
little interest in acquiring metal in 
the outside market with dealer metal 
at this time available at around 
33.00c a pound, delivery guaranteed 
during September. At this writing 
there wasn’t much buying of copper 
in London since there was little or 
no shipping space available that 
would permit the copper to arrive 
in this country before a_ possible 
strike by longshoremen on the U. S. 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts on October 
i, 

Virtually all major brass and wire 
mills increased their selling prices 


for their products to reflect copper 
at a price of 31.50c. American Brass 
Co. and Anaconda Wire & Cable, 
both Anaconda subsidiaries, were the 
first to post higher prices, effective 
September 10. The fabricators also 
posted higher brass mill scrap buy- 
ing prices. 

While one of Kennecott’s subsidi- 
aries, Okonite Co. (which took over 
Kennecott Wire and Cable), increas- 
ed its wire mill prices to reflect a 
31.50c price for copper although its 
parent company continued to sell the 
metal at 30.00c, another subsidiary, 
Chase Brass Co. at this writing is 
continuing to base its brass mill 
prices on copper at 30.00c. 

Kennecott said that Okonite, un- 
like Chase, has been a buyer of cop- 
per in the open market. It was re- 
ported that Okonite’s wire mill ad- 
vances of about 1.50c do not actual- 
ly cover the average cost of the cop- 
per. Chase Brass, on the other hand, 
gets all of its copper from Kenne- 
cott. 

Range for Brass Ingots 

A major producer of brass and 
bronze ingots increased its selling 
prices 1.00c to 2.00c a pound, depend- 
ing on alloy, effective September 3. 
Since at least two large Chicago in- 
got makers did not take similar ac- 
tion, a range prevails at this writing 
for brass and bronze ingots. Those 
ingot makers who did not advance 
their selling prices generally were 
quoting the levels which were estab- 
lished on July 7 when all alloys were 
reduced 1.00c to 2.00c a pound, de- 
pending on alloy. 

Scrap Copper Weaker 

Whereas the only custom smelter 


operating increased its electro cop- 
per selling price 3.00c a pound to 
33.00c on August 31, that same date 
it only advanced its scrap copper 
buying prices 0.75c to a basis of 
25.00c for No. 2 heavy copper and 
Its bids were boosted 
another half cent on September 2 to 


Wire scrap. 


25.50c but on three more recent oc- 
casions (September 14, 15 and 18) 
it reduced its buying prices, to 24.50c 
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a pound for the No. 2 grade on Sep- 
tember 18. 


On the Labor Front 

The International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers during the 
month in review has concluded new 
contracts with the American Metal 
Climax refinery at Carteret, N. J., 
and with the American Brass Com- 
pany, covering ABC plants at An- 
sonia and Torrington, Conn., and at 
Buffalo, N. Y. The American Brass 
plant at Paramount, Calif., was idled 
by a strike called by the United Steel- 
workers on September 12. 

Bargaining sessions had been re- 
sumed between Mine, Mill and An- 
aconda on September 14 but the ne- 
gotiations collapsed the following 
day. The company at a meeting with 
the union in Butte, Mont., turned 
down a union proposal that nego- 
tiations be based on the two recent 
industry settlements. The union, ac- 
cording to Anaconda, had indicated 
it was not interested in a suggestion 
by the company that a one-year set- 
tlement, including a wage increase 
of around 6.70c an hour, be discuss- 
ed. 

As of this writing, the next meeting 
between Mine, Mill and a major pro- 
ducer (Kennecott) is scheduled for 
September 22. The discussions are 
expected to be mainly of an explor- 
atory nature. 


Copper Output, Stocks Down 

The copper statistics for August 
reflected the effects of the domes- 
tic strike, with a sharp drop in do- 
mestic primary production, a decline 
in shipments and a decrease in re- 
fined stocks. Foreign output, on the 
other hand, soared ahead, as did the 
deliveries, and foreign refined stocks 
were down. An analysis of the figures 
appeared to show that even after the 
strike is over, there is likely to be a 
tight supply situation in the domes- 
tic market since the stocks of copper 
at the refineries are at an extremely 
low point. 

Domestic refined copper statistics 
for August follow in tons, with the 
July totals in parentheses: produc- 
tion, 79,860 (134,020); deliveries to 
domestic fabricators, 89,123 (108,- 
127); stocks at end of period, 92,- 
175 (103,432). 

Foreign refined copper statistics 
for August follow in tons, with the 
July totals in parentheses: produc- 
tion, 141,877 (140,732); deliveries to 
customers, 148,121 (123,011); stocks 
at end of period, 282,344 (286,122). 

Lead at 13c New York 

The one cent hike in the lead price 
on August 24 to 13.00c a pound New 
York was initiated by St. Joseph Lead 
Co. The rise reflected heavy demand 
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for lead for some two weeks previous- 
ly. More consumers had turned to 
St. Jo for their lead supplies with the 
closing down of American Smelting 
& Refining Co. by strikes. But Asarco 
reentered the market as a seller of 
lead at 13.00c on August 25. Asarco 
can ship lead from the Federal Smelt- 
er and from warehouses where it 
has stocks; it also can ship Mexican 
metal. 

The smelting charge for lead bat- 
tery plates was boosted twice, on 
August 24 and 25, and by $5 a ton 
on each occasion, to a basis of $70 
a ton. 

On the strike front the three- 
month old shutdown by the United 
Mine Workers of America of the lead 
refinery of U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co. at East Chicago, Ind., 
was ended on September 17. The plant 
has a refining capacity of about 3,500 
tons a month. Resumption of opera- 
tions will make possible the shipment 
of refined metal that was in the re- 
finery prior to the strike. 

A meeting also had been scheduled 
between representatives of Mine, Mill 
and of the International Smelting & 
Refining Co., an Anaconda subsidiary 
at Tooele, Utah, on September 17. 
The Tooele plant is primary a lead- 
zine smelting operation. 

Zine Price Hike Likely 

Domestic zinc smelters have been 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
obtain adequate tonnages of high 
grade foreign concentrates. The price 
prevailing abroad makes it more ad- 
vantageous to sell the concentrates 
to foreign smelters. The foreign price 
of slab zinc is above the U. S. parity, 
when to the London quotation are 
added the U. S. import duty and 
transportation charges. The LUME 
price on September 18 was equivalent 
to 12.20c c.if. New York, duty paid, 
whereas the New York price for 
Prime Western is 11.50c a pound. In 
some quarters the feeling was gain- 
ing ground that the spread between 
the domestic and foreign zinc prices 
will have to be narrowed so as to 
attract foreign concentrates. 

Up to now the consensus was that 
since the steel industry is the largest 
single consumer of zinc and since 
the strike has cut down consumption 
by galvanizers, it would be best to 
keep the Prime Western price un- 
changed on the basis of 11.00c a 
pound East St. Louis. However, in 
view of the prospects of a prolonged 
steel strike, probably into early Oc- 
tober, sentiment appeared to be 
building up for an advance in the 
domestic zinc quotation before the 
strike is over. 


Premiums Advanced 

The premiums for High Grade and 
Special High Grade zinc were in- 
creased 0.25c a pound on August 31. 
At the same time prices for zinc die 
casting alloys were boosted 0.25c. 
By September 2 the entire industry 
had taken such price action. Carload 
prices, in cents per pound, moved up 
too: Special High Grade, 12.50c; High 
Grade, 12.25; Zamac No. 3, 14.25; 
Zamac No. 5, 14.50; Zamac No. 2, 
14.75. 

Subsequently, smaller producers of 
zinc die casting alloys increased their 
selling prices another 0.25c, effective 
September 8. But with larger pro- 
ducers adhering to selling their al- 
loys at the prices established on 
August 31 and on September 2. 

August Zinc Statistics 

The August statistics for zinc (all 
grades) follow in tons, with the July 
totals in parentheses: production, 
69,768 (73,101); domestic deliveries, 
58,918 (59,460); deliveries to all des- 
tinations 59,782 (60,454); stocks at 
end of period, 192,019 (182,033). 

Some Demand for Tin 

Whether or not there will be a 
dock strike on October 1 is still any- 
one’s guess at this writing but those 
tin consumers, who usually buy less 
than carload lots, did not wish to 
take any chances and they have been 
buying nearby positions of tin. Im- 
porters who have been selling near- 
by, being unwilling to take an liber- 
ties with the market, turned about 
and purchased forward positions. 

The consensus among tin dealers 
was that following a settlement of 
the steel strike, prices will move up 
on the London Metal Exchange. 
Prices of late have been remarkably 
firm on the LME. 

The New York price for spot Straits 
on September 17 was 102.8742c a 
pound, as compared with 102.50c for 
August 18. The high during the Au- 
gust 18-September 17 period was the 
103.00c, registered on August 24, 27 
and 28, while the low of 102.00c oc- 
curred on September 8, 9 and 10. 

Silver Fluctuates 

The silver price showed some fluc- 
tuation during the month in review, 
moving twice. On August 28 it ad- 
vanced 0.25c to 91.625c an ounce, 
and on September 3 it was marked 
down by the same amount to its pre- 
vious level of 91.375c an ounce. 

Quicksilver Weaker 

Spot quicksilver was quoted at 
$223 to $225 per flask of 76 pounds 
on September 16, as against the range 
of $230 to $232 per flask established 
on August 13. The price weakness 
was attributed to lack of domestic 
consumer demand. 
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British Metal Markets 











(Continued from Page 13) 
Moreover, exports of lead and its 
products from the U. K. this year have 
certainly not been on any larger scale 
than they were last year. 

Zinc Market Tone Good 

Price movements in zinc on the 
London market in recent weeks have 
not been of a very spectacular kind, 
but the general tone remains quite 
good. This is due to the simple fact 
that consumption of zine is expand- 
ing in the U. K. and also in Europe 
and in the Far East and, thanks to 
the limitation of supplies several lead- 
ing producers have been practicing 
since about the middle of the year, 
the supply situation is reasonably 
tight. 

Whether consumption is now be- 
ginning to forge ahead of supplies is a 
rather moot point at the moment, 
some observers here believing that 
there is a certain amount of metal 
available from Continental producers 
should the London market price be- 
come attractive enough. Although 
there is currently quite an appreciable 
backwardation in prices, it is hardly 
sufficient to offset the cost of moving 
metal from Europe to the U. K., so 
that not very much is flowing here 
from the Continent. 

On the consumption side it is en- 
couraging to note that in the first ha'f 
of this year Britain used nearly 11,000 
tons more zinc than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1958 with the two main 
outlets, brass and galvanizing, each 
showing substantial gains. The im- 
provement in the case of metal for 
die-casting is less marked, but never- 
theless consumption in this direction 
is noW running at a rate in excess of 
50,000 tons a year which is probably a 
record. Imports into the U. K., how- 
ever, this year have risen quite sharp- 
ly, amounting to 102,132 tons in the 
first seven months—or nearly 25 per 
cent more than the 83,699 tons import- 
ed in the corresponding period of last 
year. Consequently, although terminal 
market supplies remain on the tight 
side, consumers are not experiencing 
any difficulty in covering their actual 
requirements. 

Developments in connection with 
the U. S. quota scheme in the United 
States are being watched, but at the 
moment the position is not sufficient- 
ly defined for the interest to be other 
than rather academic. The reply by 
Mr. Seaton, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the proposals for amending 
the quota system put forward by some 
of the domestic smelters was so 
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prompt and so categoric that it is 
difficult to believe any action likely 
to affect the international market will 
be taken, at any rate for some months 
to come. 





Outlook for Minerals 











(Continued from Page 11) 
price supports or higher tariffs for 
domestic mining. 

Others, however, claim that sub- 
sidies to submarginal mining stifle 
developing technology and lead to 
rising real estate costs which inevit- 
ably increase human drudgery and 
lower living standards. 

The problem is not entirely a ques- 
tion of low-grade domestic ores 
against high-grade foreign ores. Most 
foreign mine production is less re- 
sponsive to price declines than is 
domestic production. The desperate 
need for foreign exchange leads gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to pressure mine operators into 
continuing existing levels of produc- 
tion even though uneconomic. Often 
tax incentives are held out, and the 
social security laws of some of the 
countries make it less costly to con- 
tinue work than to lay off a miner. 

The great disparity in labor costs 
between foreign mines and domestic 
mines is, of course, constantly used 
to justify import restrictions. 

The issues are clearer than the 
answers. 

One cannot look too far into the 
future with reference to man and 
his resources. Population growth at 
present rates must lead to designs 
for living that are beyond our expe- 
rience. Science and technology will 
undoubtedly open up whole new fields 
in the use of materials not now used 
in any quantity. As high-grade ores 
are depleted, we shall find ways to 
use (I hope, without rising costs) 
the great masses of low-grade ore 
in the world. I look also for greater 
recoveries from the sea. 

In the long run, the earth and its 
fullness can supply man’s needs. 
whether man survives and continues 
to improve his living standards will 
depend on whether he has sufficient 
insight, intelligence, and right-think- 
ing to be able so to manage his re- 
lations and his resources as to avoid 
catastrophe. 

NEW INCO SMELTER STACK 

The recently completed 500-foot 
stack for the smelter at International 
Nickel’s new mining project at 
Thompson, Manitoba, is one of the 
tallest landmarks in western Canada. 





Washington Report 











(Continued from Page 4) 
ners believe they must be prepared 
“not only for hostilities but also the 
requirements of the emergency re- 
habilitation period.” 

Mr. Price also noted that the Ad- 
ministration will submit to Congress, 
presumably next year a plan to re- 
vamp the stockpile laws so that un- 
needed materials can be disposed of 
more easily. Under present rules, 
months or even years can elapse be- 
tween the time stockpilers decided 
a material should be sold and Con- 
gress gives its approval. 


End Inco Purchase Deal 


In another stockpiling development, 
the Government announced agree- 
ments relieving it of obligations to 
buy about 26,000,000 pounds of nickel 
from the International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd 


Under one agreement there was a 
flat cancellation of all deliveries due 
under a contract in which the Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay International 
Nickel the market price for nickel, 
the General Services Administration 
said. 

Under another, involving premium 
price payment for nickel produced 
from high cost marginal ores, the 
product will be diverted into the mar- 
ket instead of being delivered to the 
Government. 

The Government, in turn, agreed to 
pay the company the difference be- 
tween the market price and the con- 
tract premium price, with payment to 
be made in nickel oxide sinter which 
the Government already owns in ex- 
cess amounts. 

Nicaro Plant on Sale 


Moving to get out of the nickel 
business, the GSA anounced it is put- 
ting the Government-owned Nicaro 
nickel plant in Cuba up for sale. It 
will receive purchase proposals until 
the close of business Dec. 1. 

GSA said the plant has a “proven 
production capacity” of 50,000,000 
pounds of nickel oxide powder and 
sinter a year. GSA has been operating 
the plant since it was reactivated in 
1952. 

Titanium Plant Offered 

GSA is also seeking to dispose of 
the Government-owned Cramet tita- 
nium p’ant in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The multi-million dollar plant built 
in 1952 by Cramet, Inc. to produce 
at capacity 6,000 tons of titanium 
sponge annually has been surplus to 
federal needs since mid-1958. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


nore = The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (uaa was 
reduced 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade ent) was 
ied | in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on capleaiion it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
ry — rovides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
167 and , provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24c the oe tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc.. 

SD GENE ccccvccceccncctoeceneeeerces 1.70 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba, 

copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of 

Philippines, copper content ............... 0.17¢ Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ..1.70c Ib. 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 

copper, copper content .........ceeeececes 1.70¢ Ib. 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 

pigs or converter bars, copper content ...... 1.70c Ib. 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 

EE nn he ta as ee oe cas ne eer eavea ew eee . i > 
Copper rolls. rods or sheets 

(plus 1. 106 a tp 


ec Ib. 
(plus 3; ‘ioe Ib. tt) 
.12%% 
(plus ¥ 00 Ib. tt) 
Cee BN GG ovo 6 o'05 006 ks cdenconeal .50c Ib. 
(plus 1. too Ib. tt) 

Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content ....1.70c Ib. 


Copper seamless tubes and tubing .. 


Copper plain wire 


tt Copper content. 
BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntg or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
sheets 

Brass tubes and tubing, seamless 

Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 

Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead- 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or 
a lead dross, pe laimed lead 
ed February 12, 1952, and reim 
scrap duty was sullooull July 1, 1 
Lead-bearing ores and mattes, | oo mm f.. 
lead content .... 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content 
Pigs and bars, lead content 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire... 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 
lead content 
White lead 
Litharge 
Red lead 
Orange mineral 
ZINC 
NOTE — Import duties on eg ores, and on zinc in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were ded February 12, 1952, and re- 
on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 
Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 
Zine contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s 
not recoverable, zinc content 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 
Dross and skimmings 
Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 
Zinc in sheets 
Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base — 
metal, or solutions 


5/16c 


1/16c 
..1.05¢ 


Zinc dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 


ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided fort ..........+++- 1.25¢ Ib. 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 
GI, ED sc b000 Catreseesceenccoccvoscees 2.50c Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus .... 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides 
Arsenic, metallict 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 
Bismuth 
Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metalt 
Beryllium ore 
Cadmium 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 
Chrome ore or chromite 
Chrome or chromium metalt 
Cobalt metal 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 
Magnesium, metallict 
Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret 
Magnesium alloys 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content Yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 


17c lb. & 844% 
20c Ib. & 10% 
. free 


Nickel ore, matte and oxide 

Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 

Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 
wire or electrodes .. 


Nickel tubes, tubing . , 

(if cold rolled, drawn « or worked — 214% extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, sponge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 

less than % in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 

tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks. pigs, grain, granulated, and 

scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n.s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 


*Crude Reggie import duty suspended through July 15, 1960. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 
free for a A from July 17, 1956 through July 15, 1960. {Tariff 
pees + = june 30, 1958, under Geneva Agreement which expires 
on June 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 


Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 
Primary Secondary Produciion Customers’ End of Period Blister Refined Total 


2,897,719 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 +89,321 


224,673 217,914 247,116 436,476 + 16,233 —38,688 
202,719 254,667 374,180 
204,938 f 292,630 269,654 
227,916 236,774 
253,512 ; 258,874 
2,707,926 2,805,622 258,874 —199,466 








January 257,682 12,377 270,995 248,574 284,545 + 22,001 
February 244,405 12,737 264,018 243,741 304,303 +19,578 
17,019 285,425 270,768 319,241 + 14,938 
15,653 278,959 270,262 329,871 + 10,630 

11,695 283,024 266,378 350,343 

12,347 284,420 294,232 345,429 

9,198 274,752 231,138 389,554 
4,517 221,737 237,244 374,519 +16, —15,035 


In U.S. A. 
112,060 1,616,964 _—«‘1,277,946 181,024 460,379 


110,130 77,523 242,781 
100,640 86,982 215,560 
107,971 101,971 178,222 
113,288 120,793 128,490 
128,048 131,188 93,596 
146,978 116,310 80,722 
131,294 1,446,540 1,179,416 80,722 


11,284 137,361 114,425 80,780 
11,425 142,235 120,134 85,523 
16,120 140,928 124,220 85,952 
14,287 137,490 135,233 74,323 
9,933 135,031 135,135 86.132 
11,352 138,403 150,117 85,674 
8,323 134,020 108,127 103,432 
3,959 79,860 89,123 92,175 


Outside U.S. A.* 


1,783,119 11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 277,316 + 43,541 


151,871 658 119,448 143,278 232,383 + 1,010 
156,756 475 160,134 220,916 
123,178 701 153,633 196,558 
112,724 748 171,827 141,164 
131,334 980 129,909 143,178 
. 155,871 972 144,531 178,152 
1,699,756 7,402 1,359,082 1,737,172 178,152 


162,140 1,093 133,634 134,149 203,765 +21,943 
155,973 1,312 121,783 123,607 218,780 +15,015 
168,838 899 144,497 146,548 236,232 +17,502 
1,366 141,469 135,029 255,548 + 19,259 
1,762 147,993 131,243 264,211 + 8,663 
995 146,017 144,115 259,755 — 4,456 
857 140,732 123,011 286,122 + 26,367 

558 141,877 148,121 282,344 

* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 








Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 


Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) , (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 
43.00 36.00 25.69 29.00 - 50.22 34.87 24.577 29.429 ; ’ . 25.69 
44.03 33.318 25.00 29.972 - 52.07 32.273 23.557 30.361 ; ° , 25.00 
46.00 32.00 26.00 31.14 . §3.11 30.952 . 33.21 , ‘ 32. 25.00 
46.00 32.00 25.00 31.50 . 4888 31.24 ; 32.84 ; . ’ 25.00 
46.00 32.00 25.00 31.50 44.221 30.163 d 32.00 ‘ ‘ 25.00 
46.00 30.955 25.36 31.50 40.00 29.60 . 31.477 , - 25.00 
41.56 29.25 26.125 30.587 38.14 28.39 : 29.52 ‘ ‘ 25.75 
40.00 28.639 J 30.00 . 39.32 27.862 . 30.056 ’ : y 26.50 
40.00 27.031 : oan . 39.00 25.948 , owes . , : 26.50 
39.308 27.00 ‘ cope . 37.192 25.722 a bine . p é 27.577 
36.00 27.00 : ut ; . 25.435 ; oats , x ‘ 29.00 
36.00 27.00 ska z 25.26 aes . 27.00 29.00 
41.992 30.183 26.31" ....: . ; 28.93 25.905 ..... , . Al. 30.162 26.251 
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; isti Mine Production of Copper 
Fabsicators Copper Statistics ine Production of C 


Unfilled (vu. S' Bureas of  yoeed 
Purchases Unfilled Actual Excess short tons 
fabricators’ ti Fabricaters’ Sales by i. yn | ne may asl Eastern Missouri Western Tetal 
stlned Ca —_ “Gea Ge 40 canceee 99,681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 
7 


wisi . 6,962 67 81,080 88,109 
380,881 ’ 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 74,678 79'369 1,800 995°753 1,076,922 


360,526 304,619 136,581 1,231,840 — 22,549 6.826 81,717 


7,517 87,234 
1,418,241 7,035 84.101 
99,223 5,801 68,252 


107,231 335,944 178,326 119,517 ‘ oes oy pi 

110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 4 7002 85.075 91.518 

104,551 338,454 164,623 106,170 6 617 87.379 94 056 

98,638 335,921 164,410 117,041 6614 0 88.070 94514 

92,943 336,697 170,476 115,355 16.849 902.021 980.304 
82,919 340,743 153,042 110,527 : P 

341,684 144,410 77,991 Jan. 6,590 90,386 97,102 

344,315 144,375 110,323 Feb. 5,883 81,889 87,902 

344,530 144,538 106,927 Mar. 6.513 91,499 98,152 

341,869 138,420 119,161 Apr. 17,240 97.295 100,685 

345,832 128,719 22, 218 May 7,007 110 $4277 101,394 

347,465 138,631 19,702 June 7,245 124 861 94,230 

July 6,763 1ll 49,92" 86,801 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buyin« Prices 


(Cents per peund for ones lots del. 
eee 
Beray 


. 20.02 
. .21.93 
122.52 
1,165,364 ae . | 22.62 E : 
. 22.37 19.87 
. 24.80 22.30 
Nov. 25.597 j 4 23.097 
Dec. 24.356 22. 21.856 
Aver 21.788 ° a 18.047 
1959 
Jan. 25.29 22.79 
Feb. 26.42 : : 24.11 
Mar. 28.79 
. Apr. 28.04 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters May 2781 
and Refineries in United States* Suly 25.14 
(In Short Tons) Aug. 25.762 24.762 22.012 23.762 


1951 1952-1953 s«1954.Ss«1955 «1956 = «1957 «1958 . 
4,528 6,486 9,859 11,047 14,322 17,506 16,024 i °Or dry : for “ = edn 
3,633 10,387 8,490 15,198 14,497 11,145 9,518 copper content In excess o' 
5.243 19,991 9.738 12,198 15,921 13,934 11,783 : oy ee 
6.214 16,583 9,004 13,162 17,233 14,288 15,279 
8,033 10,857 8,687 15,133 20.805 12'397 13,989 Brass Ingot Makers Scrap 
41425 10,945 13,309 14.765 14.758 i 13,945 s 
5.188 9.063 10,260 9.988 12/632 F 12/185 Copper Buying Prices 
5.003 137 10,100 12,197 12/510 : 11,896 
4.667 f 10,641 15,037 9,518 t 9,268 : 
4602 : 11,662 12.897 15,570 : 23,088 ere ge 
4,724 ‘ 10,879 9.865 11.369 : 16,425 ayes (Omm per per pound ~~ nde} for 
6,208 / 14,876 13,180 14,613 j 10,796 “ies o0,e00 , ad a gr® ) 

oo 


Serap Serap sition 
° ..21.93 20.43 19.02 
Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments ..22.52 21.02 19.24 

(NET TONS) , gees 22.33 

The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are » oe 20.87 


compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry and represent in excess of 95 per cent of q 24.80 23.30 
the deliveries of the entire industry. 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 ‘ i 4.097 
18,874 28 . 


+ 


++tt+4¢++4+4+44 


, , 348,426 123,756 
452,673 351,035 128,330 
448,125 346,875 141,387 
450,442 347,607 145,623 
441,001 \ 346,404 138,190 
433,526 330,301 145,162 
431,796 326,263 153,529 
421,931 ) 323,667 150,436 
416,887 319,281 145,390 
399,113 315,929 156,692 
419,914 88,580 328,238 157,799 
447,123 90,401 326,438 177,869 


FEFEEEE EHH H++ 


457,387 101,182 337,761 172,698 108,556 
459,046 123,321 390,522 183,113 116,565 
449,441 130,785 334,904 211,547 133,259 
463,582 125,250 337,282 204,618 120,680 
474,657 133,694 338,835 210,424 124,060 
492,072 111,229 343,585 191,875 133,702 
518,699 110,367 357,474 193,338 81,500 
487,259 97,786 359,049 191,476 120,563 


t++++4+4+ 








. 142,067 71,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 147,080 164,196 


* As compiled by Copper Institute. 





k 416 28,315 23,423 20,661 25,201 27,736 25,681 20,468 22,046 2.856 
18,487 27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 25,349 24,949 20,769 17,413 23, 21, ‘171 20.271 
22,494 31,997 23,890 28,256 23,653 29,713 28,310 21,948 18,825 
22,118 30,473 22,547 25,044 24,746 27,641 25,808 23.507 18,009 26, 25.29 23.79 
23,643 33,267 21,740 21,660 22,269 23,708 23,437 22,037 17,191 , . . . 

$3,817 21,274 20,818 22,348 23,141 18,842 18,888 17,962 Y . 26.42 24.92 

18,947 19,321 17,074 18,513 17,364 16,695 16,658 28.79 27.29 

21,807 20,156 21, 27,013 23,812 19,654 17,882 ; 

22,770 21,463 22, 26.349 20,929 19, 20,540 
25,811 22, F 25,228 23,045 22, 23,225 
23,441 21, 3, 25,102 21,818 19, 20,758 
7 22,983 20,541 4 21,448 18,046 18,676 
2,378 277,736 271,251 298,406 274.096 248.297 227.607 

25.397 o, G15 23,145 22,694 21.936 24.867 22,841 20,681 18.133 





Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


Lead Refineries in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
REFINED PRODUCTION ——_——. DELIVERIES STOCKS 
Antimonial Antimonial Antimonial 


Lead Lead 
Content Total Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 
116,283 8,806 125,089 121,929 7,986 129,915 279,172 18,080 297,252 
121,934 10,656 132,590 139,698 9,408 149,106 262,510 19,328 281,838 
120,951 8,971 129,922 112,495 9,381 121,876 273,033 18,918 291,951 
-» 129,461 10,898 140,359 90,498 8,583 99,081 313,232 21,233 334,465 
. 1,485,282 106,383 1,591,665 1,307,390 102,697 1,410,087 





eeeeee eeeee eeeeee 


129,604 9,755 139,359 114,038 10,014 124,052 328,719 20,974 349,693 
114,528 8,944 123,472 90,915 9,094 100,009 347,455 20,824 368,279 
123,549 8,747 132,296 118,050 9,403 127,453 362,493 20,168 382,661 
127,995 10,398 138,393 146,409 10,345 156,754 334,178 20,221 354,399 
130,046 10,216 140,262 144,988 8,566 153,554 310,042 21,871 331,913 
130,142 10,960 141,102 145,966 12,894 158,860 286,028 19,938 305,966 


U.S.A. 


38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 4,516 69,817 215,389 11,991 227,380 
40,225 5,153 45,378 70,580 4,455 75,035 207,335 220,063 
36,572 3,621 40,193 44,834 4,181 49,015 217,728 230,080 
39,504 4,307 43,811 31,869 3,737 35,606 239,049 252,466 
473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 eovves 
40,110 3,365 43,475 48,311 4,492 52,803 244,870 257,296 
35,084 4,145 39,229 40,881 4,073 44,954 254,229 A 267,190 
35,140 3,868 39,008 49,742 4,279 54,021 248,166 260,910 
35,072 5,167 40,239 60,312 5,072 65,384 234,187 : 247,765 
34,483 4,359 38,842 78,398 4,598 82,996 209,558 223,508 
31,786 5,296 37,082 75,568 7,122 82,690 177,598 190,022 


Outside U. S. A. 


77,775 4,281 82,056 56,628 3,470 60,098 63,783 69,872 
81,709 5,503 69,118 4,953 74,071 55,175 61,775 
84,379 5,350 67,661 5,200 72,861 55,305 61,871 
: 89,957 6,591 96,548 58,629 4,846 63,475 74,183 81,999 
- 1,012,074 59,398 1,071,472 717,862 52,804 710,666 . ceevee 
89,494 6,390 95,884 65,727 5,522 71,249 83,849 92,397 
719,444 4,799 84,243 50,034 5,021 55,055 93,226 101,089 
88,409 4,879 93,288 68,308 5,124 73,432 114,327 
92,923 5,231 98,154 86,097 91,370 99,991 
95,563 5,857 101,420 66,590 70,558 100,484 
98,356 5,664 104,020 70,398 76,170 108,430 115,944 


Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 
—————- Stocks (end of period) —————————_ 
Recoverable —— Base Bullion 
Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelter Receipt 
In Tons of Material At Smelter and Pig and Primary Origin——— 
2000 Pounds at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial Total U.S.A. Outside U.S.A. Scrap Total 
1958 








211,976 327,992 23,440 19,665 1,629 44,734 
212,909 326,682 23,898 13,145 1,269 38,312 
227,380 335,224 21,775 14,937 1,673 38,385 
220,063 313,532 19,630 9,205 3,699 32,534 
November ;. 230,080 324,083 23,603 15,932 3,869 43,404 
December .. ; ; 252,466 25,544 18,921 4,090 43,555 
Total aR ansaad eR 297,687 191,415 29,080 518,182 
1959 

January ... 257,296 362,131 24,931 19,185 3,167 47,283 
35,062 267,190 364,092 22,934 8,435 1,772 33,141 

33,815 260,910 364,486 22,258 21,368 1,426 

31,596 247,765 345,564 22,868 11,344 1,214 

32,693 223,508 311,686 22,072 5,330 2,008 

27,020 190,022 279,968 24,610 12,690 2,444 
Deliveries to U. 8S. Fabricators including 


Smelter Refined Productions imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Production Pig Antimonial Total Pig Antimonial Total 


36,052 2,681 38,733 47,381 5,263 52,644 
34,275 4,890 39,165 50,145 4,956 55,101 
38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 4,516 69,817 
40,225 5,153 45,378 70,580 4,455 75,035 
36,572 3,621 40,193 44,834 4,181 49,015 
39,504 4,307 43,811 31,869 3,737 35,606 
473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 


40,110 3,365 43,475 48,311 52,803 
35,084 4,145 39,229 40,881 
35,140 3,868 39,008 49,742 
35,072 40,239 60,312 
34,483 38,842 78,398 
31,786 37,082 75,568 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Buareaa of Statistics) 
(In tons of Ibs.) 
-_— (Common Grade) 
he nema . Monthly Average Prices 
Beginnin Secondary Supply At End Shipments 1956 1957 1958 1959 
551,618 632,770 92,719 o7e.381 16.16 16.00 13.00 12.619 
547,188 aa ache 31,088 ost, 16.00 16.00 13.00 11.583 
613,293 644,382 wend 529,484 . 16.00 16.00 13.00 11.42 
48,771 107,812 10,874 32,193 | ee ee ee 
50,500 121374 91.598 24/108 16.00 15.385 pany oa 
604,353 645,534 sai 463,060 16.00 1432 11.24 12. 
16.00 14.00 11.00 12.00 
47,665 10.008 ty ——_ . 16.00 14.00 10.85 12.286 
47,133 148,33 119,522 j 
162,963 128.754 28,885 16.00 14.00 10.89 
169,738 143,136 22,172 - 16.00 13.704 12.673 
190,623 155,121 30,021 16.00 13.50 13.00 
sea net bean arty . 16.00 13.00 13.00 
2,33 , 
204'380 169302 34°254 . 16.013 14.66 12.114 
212,571 170,666 41,657 
216,133 169,435 46,647 
209,920 179,321 30,591 
f 223,363 198,538 24,852 r 
522,956 614,554 cd 380,359 Lead Sheet Prices 


January ...... 198,508 43,652 242,160 208,874 33,035 —— 

February 208,874 39,498 248,372 214,946 30,685 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 

March ........ 214,946 39,238 254,184 210,524 40,980 Monthly A Petecs 

April |....... 210.524 40.606 251.130 197.823 52.469 paay Sverage ) 
(Cents per pound) 

May .. .. 197,823 39,101 236,924 171,577 65,207 

June .. ee. 171,577 37,459 209,036 133,235 75,465 1956 1957 1958 1959 

July .... 133,235 32,882 166,117 142,694 22,380 21.66 21.50 18.50 18.119 


In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 21.50 21.50 18.50 17.083 
to other than domestic consumers. 21.50 21.50 18.50 16.92 
21.50 21.50 17.50 16.70 


Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments oe 
(American Bureaa of Metal Statistics) (In tens of 2,006 Ibs.) 2150 19.82 16.50 17.50 
pee: ‘ an: teil Brass be = Unclas- 21.50 19.50 16.35 17.786 

e mm. ° att’y Making sified 21.50 19.50 16.39 


72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 52,994 13,084 270,251 21.50 19.204 18.173 

21.50 19.00 18.50 
6,440 1,449 8 5832 160 7,258 394 22,573 . 21.50 18.50 18.50 
80,360 24501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56.851 13,213 274.716 


5,103 1,450 6549 508 4820 625 18,112 

5.956 752 Sw. 3S 6479 «BG 4,614 «1,064 ~—:18, 674 

6,731 2,250 . 6,242 909 2,958 1,040 17,453 . 

6,976 2,200 4,705 270 3,871 634 16,558 Battery Shipments 





3,726 2,250 3,762 666 5,071 1,087 20,620 
5,249 1,650 5,332 566 5,310 1,110 19,260 
5,406 2,250 6,165 650 6,246 1,403 27,066 The following table shows replace- 


4880 2.700 6.722 850 5782 891 29°739 
3.671 3.300 5.973 881 4203 847 21/367 ment battery shipments in the United 


2,950 2,500 3,126 493 3,800 7106 18.533 States as compiled by the Business 
2,499 1,350 2,820 270 2,607 529 13,997 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
58,444 25,452 64,761 17,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 street, Inc., for the Association of 


2,938 550 4,775 521 5,173 801 18,594 American Battery Manufacturers: 


2,899 1,750 5,124 90 1,643 888 11,368 (In thousands of units) 
3.133 1.200 4711 681 3,149 15,068 
3.207 580 2.831 10.913 — a a | |C 
3,216 866 3,071 15.285 Jan. .. 2,058 2,638 2,004 2,672 
3,463 480 4217 17.450 Feb, .. 1,340 1,961 1,803 1,791 
8,169 515 4,157 17,594 Mar... 1,348 1,254 1,577 1,376 
3,481 ” 400 6,399 16,397 
3.243 0 ra 285 6,210 28,270 May .. 1,761 1,605 1,454 1,593 
nyt a by 44 cate June .. 1,807 1,878 1,773 2,118 
: i : , July .. 2,178 2.469 2,101 2,557 
38,838 20855 1, 5, 
641 51,086 11,882 193,592 Aug... 2,571 2856 2333 .... 
2,284 2,100 161 3,545 727 18,524 Sept. . 2,711 2,688 2,704 
2,088 1,225 c 735 2,106 931 16.796 Oct. .. 3,015 3,042 2,976 
at 006 «2,185 =. 395 
3.686 2.150 691 5356 1966 31.355 —:: a a 
4,054  2'900 475 7990 2/843 40.040 Dec. .. 2,265 2,015 3,036 
5.272 3.210 2" 180 8.009 3.663 42546 
850 295 3.166 997 14117 Total 25,014 25,943 25,265 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners Y. Lead Price Change: 


ae Bureau of Metal Statistics) 1 neta 1 
eee lhe. z= ee 
Inoreand —In base Ra ae lh mth ~~ Oct. 2..°°19.00 Apr. 12.... 
matte ~~ , At In transit In process Refined oo. . 1952 June ee 
ocess 
cuuiiiasien a sath setnnntn aa By Pd ag 2. ts for June 15.... 
y areounas 
.. 81,364 3,071 21,002 9,799 175,107 vee hr 
-, 82.730 3.560 22,380 9,503 185,567 eet 
.. 97,111 ; 2532 22.917 8,661 202,048 oo 
2.667 22,439 9.553 182.973 se 
3.175 20,351 10.215 170.775 eee 
2538 18,695 11.581 170.724 coo 
3.547 21,867 59.755 11,119 173.275 ne 
2,779 23,154 19,741 11,857 207,912 - il... bre 
3.678 24.535 88,517 220.667 . ee 
3,670 22,834 107,213 235,250 » 24....14. 
2,187 21.766 116,610 246,584 » 22....14.26 
2138 20,524 130,668 263,689 - 29....14.50 
2.010 20,188 141,967 ; 267,860 ~ 81....14.75 
1570 22,092 150,648 276,238 
12438 860 21.615 154,378 283,379 
14.767 1,176 20.444 158,413 10,889 283,105 
14.797 2223 18125 159,662 11.004 278,535 
11.492 19,041 157.385 12,050 262,873 
11,072 20,941 167,493 11,828 275,859 


10,917 19,746 185,913 12,595 303,316 
10,565 21,317 197,085 11,789 315,477 
11,707 21,479 202,835 12,111 311,962 
14,352 20,575 198,459 12,065 314,234 
12,373 20,507 184,468 13,355 295,865 
12,239 20,391 157,981 13,596 260,196 
13,270 19,468 120,914 12,321 225.367 
18,379 158 18,021 129,551 13,143 232,367 


eet ee ee 


tt tt pes et 





Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap 
By U. S. Smelters (a) . 18... .12.50 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) "aes ie 12.75 April OF 


Receipts Total 4 ....18.00 April 20....11.50 

of lead receipts : .--.18.26 May 7....12.00 

——Receipts of lead in ore—— in scrap in ore, ; .-.--18.50 Aug. 24....13.00 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b) & scrap 
oak ane prog poh 42,994 549,965 

A 3 94,372 49,864 544,236 ° ° 
341,595 172,966 514.561 42,996 se7587  Antimonial Lead Stoc ks 
at Primary Refineries 
368,499 192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 (A.B.M.8.) 


29,896 19,592 49,488 2,272 51,700 mate Tne tn” "me tm 
17,936 2'893 50,414 Jan, .. 8,389 10,487 11,789 
18,774 3,190 51,189 Feb... 9,095 10,220 12,111 
13,757 4,375 44.611 Mar. ..10.289 9.794 12, 12/065 
13,782 4,386 47,510 Apr. ..10,690 9,391 13355 
17.251 3,258 May ..10.902 9,799 13,596 
26,610 3,791 57,506 June . 9,452 9,503 12,321 
206,901 42.537 605,847 July ..10.924 8, 10.482 13,143 
Aug. ..10,074 10889 .... 
22,097 47,634 51,141 Sept. .11,181 10, 11,004 
23.789 16,400 40,189 42.373 Oct. . .11,382 12/050 
21.735 20,038 41.773 44.927 Nov. . .11,832 11/828 
25,104 15,821 40,925 42,838 Dec. _.11.746 11,857 12,595 
27,427 10,228 37,655 39.522 . pemeiaeaton : 
28,577 13,811 42,388 43,754 Antimonial Lead Production 
22.289 19,692 41,891 43,596 by Pri Refineri 
22,984 13,043 36,027 37,279 y Frimary Nenneries 
20,654 14,576 35,230 36,995 (AB.MS.) 
18,678 9,093 27-771 31.348 
24'024 14.541 38.565 42.498 suace ne Sar Se 
24366 18,804 43.170 47.152 Jan. .. 5,045 5,113 
285,164 188,144 473,308 503,423 Feb. .. 5,888 5,468 
Mar... 5.526 5,091 
January 24,304 19,449 43,753 3,138 46,891 Apr. .. 5,818 6,183 
February 22253 8.660 30,913 1,747 32.660 May .. 5,405 6,978 
21.897 21,012 42.909 1/328 44.237 June .. 4.456 4,466 
22339 10,998 33.337 1'196 34.533 July .. 3,853 5,372 
21.645 5.202 26.847 1'930 28.777 Aug. |. 5.343 7,967 
23.634 12/368 36,002 2'431 38.433 Sept. . 6.709 7.574 
19,165 11,695 30,860 2'199 33.059 Oct... 5.378 6,148 


(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 6,993 3,791 

estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 5,766 3,290 
at some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the 

actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, 


plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 66,180 67.541 50,482 
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Lead Imports and Exports U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption 


B Principal Countries (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
y 


—— Statistics) 
(A.B.M.S.) 1959 


ow —_ Jan.-June 


Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; except where = Metal’ Products ee ae (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
otherwise noted. Ammunition 22,727 3,841 


IMPORTS Bearing metals 1.465 2,085 1957 1958 +=—-1959 


Apr. May June Brass and bronze 2,523 2,102 . ; 29,607 28,872 
U. S.* (s.t. .. .24,258 36,205 26,135 Cable covering ........ 33,494 5,432 5 : : 27,855 25,968 
Denmark ... 3,201 2,663 1,633 Calking lead sews we tab 8 a ar : 29,713 26,691 
YY De aig .... 3,818 3,920 3,839 Casting metals 3,882 7 ? 
tel (W.)** 6 as 4.333 sae Collapsible tubes 4,570 915 . ’ 26,230 29,252 
Italytt .. — ipaeereaperce 1,893 297 28,839 27,280 
Netherlands | 2'321 2,333 3,633 ‘Pipes, traps and bends. 11,568 2,108 2,12 28,624 30,099 
. , ; Sheet lead ............ 14,434 2,585 2, 
Norway ....... 675 vee vee OA svecscicccacics, OM 4 , 27,201 = 26,851 
Sweden ..... 795 1,240 - Storage battery grids, ° 21,726 ower 
1 9 
inten » posts, etc. 85,908 5,709 5, " 28,829 
Switzerland .... 1,143 1,660 1,468 Storage battery oxides . 86,539 14,076 15, 31.356 
U. Be. C18.) . .23,538 14,364 ee Terne metal . 1,038 113 . ’ 
Indiat (1.t.) .... 1,118 2,280 4) Type metal seosese 28,008 2,150 2, : 28,786 
EXPORTS Total 376,261 66,041 67,! . 27,154 
U. B.* (6&.) . 79 74 28 Pigments: 
. »# ) 994 , White lead ........... 6,799 1,442 ‘ Total 347,699 335,920 
Canada (s.t. 1ae8 13.330 mame Red lead and litharge.. 40,401 7,006 
Denmark .. .. 1,265 920 382 Pienient colors -. 6,836 1,363 
DUEMOO ccccccvee 1 444 1,109 Other® .......cecccces 2,308 277 
Germany, (W.)** 1,741 3,021 pe an ....... 56,238 10,088 
Netherlands .... 481 392 275 Chemicals: 
Sweden ........ 1,093 910 re) Tetraethyl lead ....... 79,645 15,106 


, Mise. chemicals 1,555 281 
Switzerland .. : 27 bee 


Northern Total vines se sao MG 15,387 ‘13, 
Rhodesia? (1.t.) 718 714 Miscellaneous uses: ged greg tnerny 
j . 5 ali 2 57 92 = . 
Australia (1.t.) ..13,379 15,882 pawl 7 = - ocean er ths tn Se tae 
fn Lead plating . 32 1956 1957 1958 1959 
tt Includes lead alloys. _ ; a oe et. a Jan. 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Sas ee Total ............. 6,994 1258 1,234 Feb. 33.00 33.00 30.818 29.00 
a Other uses unclassified 8,230 1,392 1,429 Mar. 33.00 33.00 29.00 29.00 
French Lead Imports ee oe Apr. 33.00 33.00 29.00 29.00 
Total reported*....528,923 94,166 93,803 
(A. B. M.S.) Estimated unreported May 33.00 33.00 29.00 29.00 
eda consumption 12,000 2,000 2,000 June 33.00 33.00 29.00 29.00 
(In metric tons) sian Grand total? ......540-900 96.200 95.800 July 33.00 33.00 29.00 29.00 
June July Daily averaget ; 3.103 3.173 Aug. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
“Sau si a Sept. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
reight) . , i ° ides lead co oO dec i oxide 
ginatin oni as 12 - ee ad content of leaded zine oxid Oct. 33.00 i 29.00 
Morocco , 6,787 11,356 t Includes lead content of scrap used in fab- Nov. 33.00 . 29.00 


, ri ed products. 

Fr. Eq. Africa.. ... 1,000 1.225 an Dec. 33.00 . 29.00 
, , t Based o b o 7s oO ith- 

Pig lead f 3,839 3,568 out elbustecnnt a ad pity py Aver. 33.00 te 29.485 

Belgium 1,082 1,238 


Germany (W.) 48 88 


Netherlands... ... 20... Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
geria ee 4 26 


Morocco ....__. 11. 1.597 1.095 (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) dein 
Tunisia ; 1,088 838 Stocks Net Receipts Consumed June 30, 
Australia hes 280 May 31, 1959 in June in June 1959 
Other countries aa ef 3 Soft lead 88,834 83,042 63,416 108,460 

Antimonial lead 279 38 285 Antimonial lead 35,912 23,255 21,358 37,809 

Lead in alloys 6,742 4,071 4,215 6,598 

U. K. Lead Imports Lead in copper-base scrap. . 1,016 1,626 1,619 1,023 

(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 132,504 111,994 *90,608 153,890 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959. 











American Antimony 














* Excludes 2,852 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 343 tons 
of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 








é May June July 
tee Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
alloys t 8,947 26,001 (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
Australia ‘ 2,324 22,059 JUNE 
Canada ‘ 4,678 2,842 Lead in 


Peru se 100 100 Soft Antimonial Lead in copper-base 
Other countries 1,634 1,845 1,000 — ~— — — hypo 


Metal products 38,279 20,692 4,189 1,619 64,779 
Pigments 26 gare pees 9,922 
IT PAYS Chemicals 1 saa are 13,305 
to Miscellaenous 500 Bea ee Rate 1,234 
ADVERTISE Unclassified 139 26 se 1,368 
in the 63,416 21,358 4,215 1,619 *90,680 
DAILY METAL REPORTER 


* Excludes 2,852 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 343 tons 
of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Prime Western Zinc Prices 
(East St. Louis, f.0.b.) 


Domestic Zinc Statistics 


American Zinc Institute 
y, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. 


with J 
Indeed in 








(Cents per pound) 


Stock 
Begin- 
ning 
94,221 
8,884 
. 21,901 


+... 87,160 


Avg. 
- 180,843 

vg. 
. 40,979 


Pro- 
duction 


1,067,450 


82,343 
68,354 
72,274 
70,214 
71,018 
66,967 
65,119 
62,927 
63,705 
65,304 
65,174 
75,503 
828,902 


76,481 
71,174 
79,918 
76,393 
77,489 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Shi 





Domes- 


Export & 


tie Drawback 


765,132 


58,211 
49,072 
48,948 
46,598 
51,390 
54,487 
60,312 
68,718 
76,905 
93,018 
83,394 
76,862 
767,755 


70,770 
65,641 
73,814 
78,358 
85,073 


99,858* 


59,460 
58,918 


Gov't 

Ace’t 

128,256 
10,688 


34,488 


2,100 
900 


Total 


995,691 
82,974 
918,816 
76,568 


Stock 
at End 

8,884 
21,901 


87,160 


896,171 
3 180,843 
124,277 

40,979 

68,622 


133,455 
146,179 
149,296 
153,766 
155,925 
152,531 
166,655 
815, 567 


68,657 
59,511 
57,822 
52,684 
51,519 
54,658 
60,187 
69,309 
77,118 
93,224 
83,606 
77,010 
805,325 


70,941 
66,490 
74,296 
78,613 
85,348 
102,162 
60,454 
59,782 


ust * 
bd Inflated by abnormal shipments on consignment of approximately 9,000 tons. 


180,346 
189,189 
203,641 
221,171 
240,670 
252,979 
257,911 
251,529 
238,116 
210,176 
191,744 
190,237 


195,777 
200,461 
206,083 
203,863 
196,004 
169,386 
182,033 
192,019 


Daily 
Avg. 
Prod. 
2,494 
2,553 
2,627 
2,661 
2,379 


2,825 





U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc 


Galvan- 


Bureau 


Casters 


281,385 
266,442 
236 


30k B46 
286,817 
404,790 
352,451 


28,423 
27,688 
26,116 
29,237 
31,051 
35,499 
31,396 
27,927 
358,543 


26,348 
22,629 
19,045 
17,829 
18,316 
21,497 
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of Mines 


By Industries _— Tons) 
Die 


Brass 
roducts 


1 
141,456 
165.311 
177,201 
107,293 
144,816 
122,395 


9,563 
8,710 
6,361 
9,755 
9,588 
10,952 
10,024 
7,854 
111,114 
9,115 
7,279 
6,871 


6,392 
6,597 


92,906 


11,172 
11,508 


Rolled Zine oxide 
& other 


39,544 


3,183 
2,716 
3,138 


38,690 


3,874 
3,418 
3,629 
3,715 
3,316 
3,801 


27,656 
28,788 
30,885 
38,087 
33,342 
39,302 1 
36,251 


3,097 
2,646 
2,981 
3,099 
1,590 
1,783 
1,255 
1,427 
20,486 


1,664 
1,316 
1,724 
1,295 
2,263 
2,212 
1,920 
1,901 
770 
881 
826 
1,018 
16,772 


521 
864 
3,203 


Total 
947,366 


887,009 
849,289 
977,636 
876,130 


081,468 


983,097 


737,942 
79,506 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1956 
13.46 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.497 


1957 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 


11.933 


10.84 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.40 


1958 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.865 
11.386 
11.50 
10.313 


High Grade Zinc Prices 


Jan. 
Feb. 


May 
June 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


U. 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 


(Delivered) 
N. Y. Monthly Averages 


(Cents per pound) 


1956 
14.81 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.847 


1957 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 


13.283 


12.19 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
12.75 


1958 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.084 
11.00 
11.00 
11,00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.865 
12.386 
12.50 
11.407 


1959 
12.50 
12.411 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


K. Zinc Consumption 


Statistics) 


(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 


1957 


. 26,276 
27,049 

.. 24,247 
.. 29,589 
.. 25,202 
. 25,934 
20,381 
27,792 
... 29,552 
. 26,705 
. 24,419 


1958 
27,473 
24,551 
26,967 
24,984 
24,579 
25,587 
23,794 
19,076 
26,747 
29,838 
26,432 
26,042 


Metal 


1959 
27,849 
25,676 


26,318 





315,631 


306,070 





IT PAYS 


to 


ADVERTISE 
in the 


DAILY METAL REPORTER | 





Mine Production of Zinc 


in United States 
(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 

Central Western 
States States 
63,100 234,942 
73,630 277,811 
61,080 301,253 


29,506 290,151 


Eastern 
States 


166,487 
163,230 
175,310 
196,877 


Total 
Us 


464,539 
514,671 
537,643 
520,128 


1954 
Total 
1955, 


Total 
1956 


Total 
1957 
Total 
1958 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


16,165 
13,652 
13,922 
15,719 
15,580 
14,931 
13,427 
15,760 
14,857 
16,197 
15,393 
15,064 
181,202 


16,319 
16,405 
17,602 

18,521 

18,500 
17,501 
12,697 


20,861 


15, 985 
13,627 
15,279 
16,074 
16,998 
16,939 
213,267 


19,117 
19,304 
18,822 


19,149 
19,170 
18,443 
17,204 


38,708 
33,545 
35,624 
39,405 
35,834 
32,971 
29,442 
29,387 
29,865 
32,271 
32,391 
32,003 
402,919 


35,436 
35,709 
36,424 
37,670 
37,670 
35,944 
29,901 


“includes Alaskan output in some months. 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. &. Bureze of Mines) 


(Im short tens) 
Central Western 
States 


188,776 
169,804 
177,409 
195,034 


188,392 


11,734 
13,148 
12,739 
11,939 
11,499 


Tetal 
U.S.° 


335,412 
317,352 
333,409 
348,329 
333,493 

23,632 


States 
1953 
Ttl. 9,970 
1954 
Ttl. 8,608 
1955 
Ttl. 10,379 
1986 
Ttl. 11,395 
1957 
Ttl. 
1958 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug: 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Ttl. 
1959 
Jan. 


States 
136,650 
138,940 
145,640 
141,900 


9,300 135,800 
542 
526 
487 
626 
615 
454 
447 
389 
517 
606 
565 

6,816 


10,500 
9,600 


119,070 140,033 265,920 


469 9,748 13,180 23,397 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 
Eastern Western 


States 
TU. 2,026 1,634,625 
TU. 1,998 1,607,930 
Tt 2,174 1,556,450 


207 
147 


Jen. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


States 


134,282 
116,392 
123,808 


Apr. 
May 
June 
— 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
June — 


receipts. 


124,705 


Alaska* 


2,736 
59 


96 

906 
557 
8,484 
29,735 
34,947 
38,960 
42,467 


10,373 


1,003 
233 
106 

106 
490 


Total 


247,535 1,884,186 
204,300 1,814,228 
210,000 1,768,624 


137,226 


178,535 


144,757 


145,077 
128,614 
135,192 
136,283 
142,869 


* Alaska totals based om mint and smelter 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


501 
601 
454 
413 
458 
369 


8,457 
7,943 
8,103 
7,253 
8,185 
8,190 


12,392 
12,585 
12,635 
12,427 
12,727 
10,595 


21,578 
21,129 
21,192 
20,093 
21,370 
19,154 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(A.B.MS.) 


(In thousands of ounces; commercial 
bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In Fine Ounces) 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


June 


Missouri 
240,000 


17,800 
22,870 
21,300 
21,840 
19,970 
17,180 
20,600 
16,000 
13,730 
210,000 


21,000 
18,060 
17,200 
17,600 
15,900 


Western 
States 


37,018,950 


Alaska* 
26,000 


453 
1,189 
3,154 
4,584 
5,968 


Total 
37,895,336 


2,863,829 
2,811,309 
2,800,681 
2,533,256 
2,417,095 
2,646,193 
2,781,560 
2,720,577 
2,682,299 
33,022,225 


2,751,918 
2,892,032 
2,965,289 
2,957,890 
3,033,726 


2,807,664 
2,746,539 
2,775,606 
2,503,013 
2,836,937 
2,621,537 3,392 
2,749,976 5,338 

t 3,175 

t 675 

t 28,000 


132 


1954 Total 


Dom.? 
38,059 


1955 Total 33,101 
pom Total 38,157 


2,614 

3,831 
November 
December 
Total 
1959 
January... 
February .. 


2,330 
2,827 
2,823 
2,946 


For. 
39,422 
32,780 
40,160 


34,932 


3,551 
2,790 
3,568 


37,414 


4,460 
2,913 
4,087 
3,233 
3,484 
3,231 
3,284 


17,900 2,732,808 


+ Figures not seaitettn , 
* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 





Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 


(0 


. S. Bureau of Mines) 


* The separation between silver of foreign 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 

+ Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine 


ounce) 


(In short tons) 


1952 

76,934 
72,374 
77,069 
76,880 
80,803 
717,476 
78,368 
85,175 
76,882 
77,312 
74,639 
83,419 


1953 

89,895 

92,649 
104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109,285 
110,545 
109,333 
108,219 
105,636 
110,291 


1954 
116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126,161 
125,296 
120,332 
125,089 
121,252 
127,056 


1955 
128,203 
116,236 
130,272 
126,394 
131,128 
127,634 
132,669 
133,551 
130,606 
134,655 
133,689 
140,748 


1956 
140,394 
132,763 
145,895 
144,726 
150,800 
145,726 
151,624 

92,406 
132,316 
149,125 
145,081 
148,391 


1957 
147,029 
119,059 
135,706 
139,152 
145,174 
138,007 
142,157 
143,449 
129,278 
133,759 
135,024 
140,033 


1958 
139,910 
121,980 
134,019 
128,559 
129,083 
115,325 
118,811 
125,416 
124,713 
139,847 
140,962 
153,301 


1959 
156,708 
142,116 
157,189 
155,213 
163,857 
167,323 
179,594 


90.357 
90.90 
91.128 
90.875 
90.75 
90.46 
90.14 
90.614 
90.75 
90.722 
91.375 
91.375 


Aver. 90.79 
Note — The 


1957 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 
91,375 
91.307 
90.456 
90.31 
90.909 
90.602 
90.625 
90.382 
89.80 
90.824 


averages 


1958 
89.449 
88.625 
88.625 
88,625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.673 
89.966 
90.125 
89.932 
89.043 


are based 


1959 
90.19 
90.444 
91.351 
91,375 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 


on “the 


price of refined bullion imported on 
August 31, 1943. 
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_ ~-937,330. 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,565,556 — 





U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1959 
May June 





Ore, conc., 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.) 456 37 

Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.7 ... 


Cuba 1 — 
Argentina 156 
Brazil 604 
129 
24189 
Germany (W.) 3,038 
Italy 1,494 
Netherlands 1,120 
308 
128 
Switzerland .... 56 
United Kingdom 2,770 1,469 
Yugoslavia .... 560 
Formosa — 
Japan 777 
Australia iw 101 
Other countries o 1 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 15,757 
Pipes and tubes 48 39 
Plates and sheets 30 28 
Semifabricated 
forms 
Wire, bare 
Building wire 
and cablet ... 119 164 
Weatherproof 
wiret 26 5 
Insulated copper 
wire n.e.s.j ... 


.15,301 12,607 
477 


5,725 894 1,139 


+ Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll 
for account of the shipper. 


t Gross weight; n.e.s.—Not elsewhere specified. 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





May June July 


. 41,875 45,768 47,432 
11,003 17,256 
17,294 21,044 
362 
674 


7,193 


Zine Ore 
(content) 


1 1,105 

Soviet Union .. ais 

Spain ee 

U..of GS. Africa... ... 715 

Australia 5,202 

Philippines .... 3 

Other countries 63 84 
Zinc blocks, 

SEG DUO. ...... 17,151 117,744 

9,494 

1,211 

1,493 

‘2,451 

771 

Yugoslavia .... 882 

Belgian Congo 1,535 882 
Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland ... as 560 


Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 

blocks, pigs ...59,026 63,512 
Dross and skim. 49 11 
Old and worn out 
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U. S. Lead Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
195: 





May June 


. 4,470 12,257 
2,127 
32 


Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) 


Guatemala bie 
225 
5,205 
u ‘of S. Africa. . 3,652 
Australia 1,010 
Philippines .... 6 
Other countries we 
Base bullion 
(content) 
Other countries ond Fulks 
Pigs and bars ..36,205 26,135 
5,272 9,657 
5,569 
4,554 
952 
United Kingdom... ae 
Yugoslavia . 6,870 546 
Australia 4,731 
Other countries ie 126 
Total Imports: 
Ore base bul- 
lion, refined . .40,675 38,392 35,297 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 245 1,253 420 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal.. 610 690 2 
Lead content 
thereof 635 2 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1959 





May June 
Ore, conc. 
(content) .... 1 ale 
Slabs, blocks ete. 124 151 
a 
48 
15 
United Kingdom 45 84 
Other countries 21 mee 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
slabs, blocks .. 125 
Scrap, ashes, dross 
and skimmings 238 
Battery shells and 
parts, un- 
assembled .... 10 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates and strips 
and diecastings 319 
Zinc & zinc al- 
loys in crude and 


19 69 
212 314 206 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Av. Ay. 1959 
Copper, domestic 1939 1946 Sept. 21 

Electro., Del. Val. 11.20 14.375 30.00-33.00 
Lead (N. Y.) . 8.25 13.00 
P. W. Zine (E. St. 

Louis, f.o.b.) . 5.05 12.00 
New York, del. ae ata 12.50 
Tin Spot Straits, 

N. Y. 102.625 
Aluminum ingot 

994% % + le \e 26.80 
Antimony (R.M.M. 

brand f.o.b. 

Laredo) a m 29.00 


U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 





May June July 


5,331 
1,908 
163 188 
1175 oes 


Ore, matte & 
regulus (cont.) 3,974 12,112 
34 921) 


Philippines .... 
U. of S. Africa. . 
Australia 22 
Other countries 19 
Blister — 
(content) .18,879 27,757 27,860 
3,299 3,283 
17,532 16,632 
‘ : 610 


. wee C2 CR 
U. of S. Africa. 1,111 1,667 556 
Other countries me atthe 6 

Refined cathodes 

and shapes . or 777 19,320 10,742 
8,566 9,562 4,112 
1,595 330 
2,000 939 

1,503 1,998 

56 1,250 

Germany (W.) ee 
Sweden ... 

United Kingdom Bats 
Belgian Congo 300 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 410 
U. of S. Africa.. 700 

Total Imports: 

Crude & refined 34,630 59/189 43,933 

Old and scrap 

(content) .... 709 793 523 

Composition metal 

(oomGemt)...... ses ae? 2 
Brass scrap and 
old ‘cu. cont.) 473 351 95 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 
May June July 





(new and old) 200 219 
Canada 33 118 
Argentina ae A 


44-20 
ae 


‘68 53 
28 4-28 


3,212 2,092 
3 31 


3 He} 

311 170 

78 16 

718 102 

2,600 1,709 

139 61 

Other countries 43 oi 3 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze—Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, 
phor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 


27 





1955 
Total 
1966 
Total 
1957 
Total 
1958 
Feb. 
Mar 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 
Total 


(a) 

- 1,036,702 
-+ 1,133,134 
- 1,115,483 


87,130 
90,336 
86,123 
80,628 
71,092 
64,444 
67,917 
79,541 
92,214 
. 96,369 
,641 
1,881,170 


97 


1959 


Camada 


(b) 


356,251 
360,745 


30,639 
34,190 
32,635 
32,471 
32,418 
$1,131 
50,867 
27,546 
22,572 
20,368 
,023 
5,816 


Mexieo 
(erude) 


(e) 
61,583 
69,918 

42,905 


4,849 
5,954 
6,101 
6,141 
5,954 
5,995 
6,340 
6,294 
5,380 
5,040 
5,066 
68,386 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
April 
May 
J une 
July 


(a) Reported by Copper Institute. 


95,542 
88,432 
101,410 
98,376 
104,236 
98,419 
81,835 


669 


5,342 
4,810 


4, 


F 
dD, 
>, 

» 


Chile 


(4) 


447,288 


506,251 


39,648 
40,205 
16,115 
23,264 
34,811 
40,495 
45,211 
40,913 
47,230 
46,310 
46,284 
462,064 


46,901 


World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Yugo 
Kingdom 


Peru 


3,676 


Fed. 
Rep. of 


Norway 


(f) 


14,876 
16,457 


~ 
~ 


te 


we 
> 
oo 


Pat pat Pat ptt tp 
IDHAD ra 


a 


on 


OKI ae 
cucea 


wo 


(g-h) 
138,271 
127,365 


121,799 


11,495 


9,559 
9,884 
7,095 
7,414 
9,091 


106,134 


25,945 
24,289 
26,959 


7,356 
9,211 


slavia 
(e) 

31,151 
32,390 
37,186 
3,054 
6,023 
3,149 


2,957 
3,102 


India 


(f-b) 
8,432 
8,827 
9,298 
756 
821 
788 
786 
769 


Japan 


(e) 
124,908 
139,062 
143,654 


10,806 
10,195 
8,515 
9,806 
10,617 
10,762 
11,053 
12,583 
13,310 
11,764 
15,054 
136,612 


17,385 
11,388 
10,746 
17,938 
18,510 
18,628 


Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or sh 


Au 


(e) 
41,935 
55,711 


5,349 
5,930 
4,573 
7,419 


nts, and 


Northern Unies 
ome 


(e) 
350,302 
435,186 
499,418 


36,364 
44,847 
41,396 


45,935 
426,513 


48,699 
44,420 
51,630 
48,150 
53,067 
53,895 
46,806 


+ 





of 


(@ 
47,176 
47,914 
47,828 


intake.” 


Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, ete., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
sroduction from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


1965 
Total 
4956 
Total 
1957 


Total 
1958 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 
April 
May 
June 
July 


(a) Production 


19665 
Total 
1956 
Total 
1957 
Total 
1958 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 





United Canada Mexico 
States 


. 5A7,153 
. 613,293 
604,533 


47,133 
43,441 
40,984 
47,487 
44,636 
38,827 
39,250 
43,269 
45,467 
40,486 
44,042 


575,612 


43,662 
39,498 
39,238 
40 606 
$9,101 
37,459 
32,882 


credited 


148,811 
147,865 
142,935 


11,432 
12,837 
11,785 
12,212 
12,706 
7,175 
6,940 
10,908 
12,598 
10,645 
11,076 
130,886 


14,073 
12,740 
13,704 
13 
13, 


357 


221,138 
213,524 
218,266 


18,341 
18,455 
21,099 
21,005 
17,846 
18,315 
17,991 
16,256 
11,968 
17,067 
20,902 
246,443 


20,000 
17.099 


to Australia includes 


(In Tons of 2,0 
ce T 


Peru Belgium Fran 


67,303 
61,917 
55,971 


5,306 
6,899 
5,626 


4,951 


3,42 
4,4: 
6,606 
6,540 
6,401 


91,241 
111,479 


119,192 


10,761 
9,460 
8,447 
8,038 
8,797 
9,125 


73,251 
73,251 


8,202 
9,308 
9,068 
10,351 
111,337 


6,694 
5,812 
6,733 
5,541 
7,363 
6,976 


162,508 
178,713 
195,136 


15,939 
16,548 
15,144 
16,327 
15,194 


18,370 
223,973 


18,658 
17,869 
17,553 
17,141 
17,728 
18,126 


7 


taly 


46,806 
42,780 
42,336 


4,433 
4,597 
4,652 
2,402 


60,860 


4,636 
4,437 
3,168 
4,942 
3,614 
2,453 


Spain 


67,509 
64,824 
61,332 


5,337 
6,392 
6,281 
6,944 
6,403 
6,327 
6,913 
5,692 
7,121 
6,914 
7,069 
77,490 


6,215 
6,020 
6,196 
6,491 
7,435 


00 Pounds) 


Yugo- 
slavia 


83,347 
83,507 


85,313 


9,242 
11,155 
11,212 
92,903 


,082 
596 
,153 
5,876 
8 369 


Japan 


40,912 
51,019 
59,670 

4,352 


4,335 
3,481 


lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. ap 


Aus- French 
tralia Moroco 


(a) 


254,558 28,870 


256,300 30,993 


261,035 


23,628 


24,470 
22,037 
20,144 
23,919 
23,499 


34,442 


- tO tO PO 1 


Tunisia 


28,620 
26,623 


27,069 


Rho- 

desia 
17,976 
17,024 
12,364 
1,176 





United Can. 
States 
(b) 


(a) 
1,031,018 257,008 
255,601 


1,062,954 


1,574,500 247,: 
68,354 
72,274 
70,214 
71,018 
66,967 
65,119 
62,297 
63,705 
65,304 
65,174 


75,503 
892,607 


76,481 
71,174 


(a) 
tion in Russia. Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 


28 


21,705 
254,661 


21,456 
19,709 
22,135 
21,512 
21.147 
21.250 
21,055 


electrolytic. (b) Entirely 


61,879 
62,136 


5.537 
18,354 


5,476 
4,915 
5,439 
5,225 
5,108 
4,776 
5,038 


(b-e) 
18,943 
10,428 


Mexico Peru Belgium 


233,623 
251,906 
259,701 


22,026 
21,453 
20,886 
20,949 
20,094 
19,556 
18,308 
17,961 
17,866 
18,696 


’ 19,402 
84,685 257,540 


2,753 
1,497 
2,363 
2,502 
2,545 
2,524 
2,634 


19,857 
19,838 
20,215 
20,408 
21,181 
21,004 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
Ce Fens of 2,000 Pounds) 


France 


(a) 
123,623 
124,105 
148,455 


12,028 
13,786 
14,985 
15,279 
14,243 
14,295 
14,253 
12,232 
14,176 
13,274 
13,844 
177,422 


13,903 
13,491 
14,230 
14,087 
13,902 
14,120 


Rep. of 


197,024 
204,961 


202,627 


17,090 
210,408 


16,185 


y 
90,917 
90,784 
85,348 


Great 
Britain 


Italy 


77,761 
80,407 
81,179 


Nether- Norway Spain 
lands 


31,202 
32,123 
32,786 


(b) 
49,724 
53,170 


26,244 
25,224 


2,262 
26,750 


Yugo- Japan 
slovia 


15,175 
15,434 
30,256 
2,797 
3,013 


2,853 
2,871 


(a) 
122,965 

153,821 

152,145 


eee nae. peer ee peas ae 
electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrochemic. 


Aus- 
tralia 
(b) 


113,221 
117,445 
123,587 

9,642 


Rho- 
desia 

(b) 

31,248 
32,396 


33,040 


2,856 
39,508 
2.800 


2,548 
2,800 


Totai 


1,893,125 
1,984,344 
2,041,530 

167,791 


169,256 
157,928 
156,914 
162,611 


Tota! 
(4) 
2,534,457 
2,630,383 
2,691,699 


199,114 
214,049 
204,625 
211,529 
204,067 
203,828 


199,142 
203,169 
197,481 
213,093 
2,464,639 


211,506 
199,495 
221,316 
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U. K. Stocks of Zinc Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal mtish Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
Statistics) (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
—_—. Unalloyed Alloyed* Total Virgin Scrap 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) = tee 388,167 251,312 639,479 500,794 red 
f e ?) R 
Virgin Zinc Zine Cone. a 407,326 234,158 641,484 507,493 133 


At start 

of: 1958 1959 1958 1959 ict 
Jan. 44,926 34,166 79,349 56,371 May 54,233 
Feb. 43,308 34,805 82,125 58,518 57,418 
Mar. 46,662 36,850 87,721 57.897 A 53,564 


42,181 
Apr. 46,608 38,457 84,631 52,151 18,596 payed 


May 47,251 38,643 80,964 47,936 2 21,788 65,190 
June 50,539 37,713 74,470 41,954 19,232 60,219 


19,118 56,698 8 
July 49,613 38,297 71,553 45,640 ’ . 
Aug. 48,497 37.427 70,105 43,948 ’ 225,001 667,978 534, 619 133, '359 


Sept. 45,590 2... cs 21,217 52,979 39,815 13,164 
Oct. 45,784 ..+. 57,376 “ey 19,020 48,293 35,775 12,518 


in ae... Sam OS 19,567 


Dec. 35,396 .... 58,022 teins 


ita 5 21,103 

d 19.858 
U. K. Zinc Imports * Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954. 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks Zinc Imports and Exports 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) (In long tons) By Principal Countries 
1959 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
May June July Statistics) (A.B.M.S.) 
(Gross weight) _ ; . 
Zinc ore and At start of: 1957 1958 — Lae 
conc. 4,519 29,922 13,846 Jan. .... 59,614 91,477 64,184 IMPORTS 
Sis anes 1.083 12.561 t Feb. .... 59,203 82,483 65,941 1959 
a. ae Mar. 62,120 89,147 65,875 Apr. May June 
, Apr. .... 61,779 94,330 72,946 Uv. S. (s.t.) 6,505 (17/151 17,744 











740. May .... 71,101 88,582 72,318 1,108 1,254 

ee June .... 61,991 88,913 78,505 ? 1,160 1,573 

Zine and zine July .... 64,121 81,851 80,477 Germany, : 5,797 oon 
alloys: Aug. .... 81,146 84,756 81,986 Italy f at 
(Gross Wt.) ..12,764 15.554 12.765 Sept. .... 98,595 89,899 ..++ Netherlands .... 1,253 817 


, Oct. +++ 200,816 85,092 .e+s Sweden 2,006 2,725 
Rhodesia - Nov. .... 90,877 74,686 .-.. Switzerland* .... 1,008 864 
Nyasaland .... 300 175 175 Dec. .... 81,657 69,023 cose eee 14,984 12,764 
Australia 825 800 1,789 —_——_ Indiat (1.t.) .... 3,972 4,446 


Canada , 7,283 6,451 U. K. Refined Lead Stocks EXPORTS 
Belgium oe wees Se Ce 689 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal s b. 350 124 
Germany (W.) 0 10 Statistics) .) .. 7,690 20,647 


Netherlands ... 500 50 75 statin . 139 


§2i1 

; ; te , (In long tons) a 
oo a a of; 1957 1958 , (W.)* 1,743 2,035 
nited States .. 381 255 566 Seana 9.420 51,295 y 1,137 Peg 
Belgian Congo 700 650 1,000 . =e 49,134 Netherlands .... 1,126 931 
Other countries 865 2,207 1,054 Mar. 47,738 Norway 3012... 
Pe tirws Aor. ...: 24 40,547 Switzerland*.... 536 686 
t British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- ae 37,509 U. Pt XE)... 505 616 


ties. The estimated zine content is not the 
content of the gross weight as officially re- oo Northern 


ported for any comparable period. teas 40,518 Rhodesiat (.t.) 2,452 2,533 
37,148 Australia (1t.) .. 4,588 5,175 
bya gaits * Includes scrap. 
‘Ne es 7 ued ** Includes manufactures. 
wa * Copper Exports BPiES au 40,216 flies + British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal » «eee 48,065 35,335 sees tistics. 
Statistics) 


oss ica a > United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
=. ass ts - Pn y renee < Non-Ferrous Metal ~~ , 

n Content o mn in Ore ————_—————_ Tin Meta) ——_—_—_—__—_—_- 
G : May June July Stock at Con- Stock at 
(Gross Weight) ‘ Predne- end of Produc- came- Exports & ond of 

Copper unwrought mports tion period* tion* tion ar pe 

A 1957 T 9,27 ,02 seine 84, o 7,< 31 

—ingots, blocks, oe otal 3 2 1,028 84,175 562 71,9 


Slabs, bars, etc. 4,248 4, . x 7 2,020 t ‘ 20,880 


Y 2,063 
Plates, sheets, September aS 1,564 


rods, etc. j : f October tees 1,918 1,419 
Wire (including December ..... 2, 2/299 
uninsulated elec- 1958 Total jihed 


ic wire) .... 1960 
tric wire 4 327 | ; , 1,095 
February 8 1,300 
Other copper, Mors gah cured " ‘ . 4 
worked (includ- v 493 Pay! 1,575 y ‘ y ; 
ing pipe fit- f 1,987 : 9,638 
j 92 *As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Meta! includes production 
from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
7,855 ; official warehouse stocks 
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Canada's Copper Output Canada's Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 
26.653 25,469 32,868 24,664 Jan... 4,888 8946 4,752 5,034 Jan... 253,940 634,715 185,367 
26,229 21,861 28,668 28,016 .. 3,856 6,633 1,553 6,377 Feb. .. 380,463 208,149 329,742 

- 26.750 27,663 29,239 32,427 .. 4,007 7,044 9,497 11,831 Mar... 521,849 350,827 425,973 
..26,617 27,398 30,635 32,130 .. 7636 17,314 17,450 17,836 Apr. .. 431,646 284,971 989,593 
. 27,626 29,086 32,471 32,622 .. 7,214 9,676 17,764 12,230 May .. 523,228 376,082 564,017 

27,122 24,093 32,418 33,596 .. 6632 7,210 4,036 15,610 June.. 468,559 438,253 871,570 
..27,250 27,195 31,131 .... -- 9696 4,682 12,629 .... July .. 844,545 529,770 
..29,219 26,943 30,867 .... .+- 4,713 6416 17,232 .... Aug... 811,530 279,511 
27,950 24,633 27,546 .... . . 9908 8467 5,125 .... Sept. . 861,857 583,570 
..29,696 30,312 22,572 oe > Oe 7,761 10,320 ate 2 Oct. .. 432,000 323,475 
..27,346 27,331 20,368 ie .« ae 6,175 10,641 alex Nov. .. 263,273 217,892 
..28,716 31,604 19,033 .... _ +» 2,734 4,217 11,352 .... Dec. .. 186,569 871,573 











331,174 323,588 346,816... 79,633 84,541 92,351 .... Year 5,979,459 5,098,788 


Canadas Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada s Zinc Output 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


’ . 
Canada's Silver Output 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 
15,981 20,582 26,883 10,620 (In Tons) 1957 1958 1959 


11,041 16,272 16,816 10,304 1956 1957 1958 1959 . 2,158,631 2,529,583 3,094,440 
-12,276 14,270 18,662 11,025 ..21,696 20,340 21,801 21,456 2,051,679 2,294,655 2,264,903 
-14,476 16,417 23,261 17,079 ..20,356 19,808 19,743 19,709 _ ..2,346,316 2,448,698 2,782,307 
.12,851 19,048 19,358 21,739 22,010 21,941 22,314 22,135 _ , 2,225,638 2,558,958 2,691,503 
-10,985 10,826 20,831 21,310 ..21,339 20,504 20,989 21,512 2,111,185 2,650,665 2,499,149 
.13,599 18,621 21,703 .... ..21,790 20,564 21,269 21,147 _ 2,208,584 2,527,632 2,668,040 
17,268 14,314 15,373 .... ..21,691 20,061 20,873 .... Aug. ..2,592,468 2,884,154 
-13,896 13,110 20,341 .... . ..21,354 20,305 21,152 .... _ ,2,382,121 2,856,304 
-.19,130 16,622 14,391 La Be . 20,691 20,247 20,530 ay Oct. ..2,817,358 2,390,027 
..18,630 16,282 11,138 wade ..21,412 20,892 21,125 Phos  . 2,566,519 2,643,790 


..20,470 20,933 20,273 sake Dec. . .2,537,984 2,917,528 
174,843 198,794 224.638 oe . ..22,012 21,823 21,705 











Year 28,361,873 31,087,681 
255,607 247,351 252,157 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * 


(in Tons Canada’s Zinc Exports Canada’s Nickel Output 


1956 1957 1958 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
.16,002 14,032 17,117 

.14,344 15,170 14,908 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 
..16,857 16,940 15,421 1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 
..11,573 14,275 15,644 . ..15,550 19,304 17,349 13,565 Jan. ..14,985 16,609 16,710 8,047 
..15,446 14,591 15,131 . ..11,757 16,618 8,376 12,675 Feb. ..14,997 15,027 15,896 12,616 
..18,145 16,431 15,645 ... 8,822 14,923 19,636 14,617 Mar. ..15,504 16,733 15,853 14,922 
..15,841 14,377 14,076  .... ..14,317 17,131 16,346 12,789 Apr. ..14,431 15,347 15,163 15,493 
..16,104 14,679 12,260 .... ..11,357 16,680 15,121 11,049 May ..15,203 16,225 15,231 16,622 
.15,760 15,869 15,401 .... ..15,296 16,157 17,776 20,298 June ..14,492 15,447 14,603 16,599 
..16,725 14,151 14,564 .... ..15,499 12,912 27,394 .... July ..15,125 15,878 12,851  .... 
..14,865 15,879 16,680 .... ..13,070 20,520 15,906  .... Aug. ..14,852 16,756 12,597 
-- 16,056 15,296 18,248 .... . .19,732 17,671 8670 .... Sept. .14,530 15,604 11,786 
..20,792 16,735 22,810 .... Oct. ..15,762 15,628 3,682 
188,971 171,690 185,095 .... » keds 17985 179% =.... Nov. ..15,062 14,587 3,178 
..16,125 16,131 18,344 .... Dec. ..14,824 15,096 3,298 





* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. 183,728 202,007 195,707 ag Year 178,767 188,962 140,842 Siew 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
——— 14959 


May June 
Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) .... 1,315 3,580 
United States .. 91 971 
Belgium ave 126 
Germany (W.) a 46 
Norway , 1,821 
United Kingdom 130 71 
Japan bey 545 

Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes 21,738 21,310 

United States .. 8,195 10,055 
276 


1,129 1,348 


vy 
Netherlands ... 
Portugal 
Sweden 24 
United Kingdom 10, 176 6,430 
Australia 280 
India 1,003 1,164 
Pakistan rie 280 
Other countries 3 - 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 23,053 24,890 
Old and scrap .. 342 244 
Rods, strips, 


sheet & tubing 2,010 1,592 


16,599 
414 


927 


Canadian Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 





May June 

Ore (zinc 

content) 
United States 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Norway 

United Knigdom 
Slab zinc 

United States .. 


11,049 20,298 
.- 11,049 18,511 


20,647 16,878 
7.955 9.412 
15 


Germany (W.) 112 56 
Netherlands ... 392 336 
United Kingdom 11,896 6,452 
Korea 53 573 
Taiwan 
Other countries aeuF 34 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs .. 
Zinc scrap, 
dross,ashes... 369 864 
United States .. 50 81 
Belgium 724 
Netherlands ... ae 59 


.31,696 37,176 


July 


23,121 
12,723 
1,233 
6,792 
2,373 
16,237 
8,870 


French Copper Imports 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 





May June 
Crude copper 

for refining 

(blister, black 

and cement)... ... 406 
Belgian Congo. . Ret 406 
Refined 13,975 (11,462 
United States .. 5,997 1,421 
Canada 805 1,267 
980 
3,542 


178 
Belgian Congo. . 1,059 2,529 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .... 2,011 1,545 
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July 


406 
406 
14,613 
1,467 
2,032 
1,500 
4,733 
213 
178 
50 
2,767 


1,673 


Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1959 
June 


May July 


5,378 
3 


Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 
Belgium 


1,554 14,539. 
1,554 3,069 


: ms 
Germany (W.) ’ 

Refined lead ....12 230 15 pits 
United States .. 5,579 10,500 2,281 
Brazil wx 

194 65 
Netherlands ... 112 
United Kingdom 6,372 4 857 
Taiwan 36 apis 
Korea er Tis 110 
Other countries 61 59 3 
Total Exports: 
Ore & Refined . 


1,019 


. 13,784 30,149 8,856 
241 319 276 


Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A.B.M.LS.) 


Reported in ingots, 
where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 


slabs, etc.; except 


1959 





Apr. June 
U.S. (blist., s.t.) 20,678 18,879 27,757 
(ore, etc., s.t.) 4,624 3,974 12,112 
(ref., s.t.) .... 5,027 11,777 19, — 
Denmark 305 
France (crude) . 813 106 
(refined) 13,975 11,462 
Italy sabe 
Germany, (W.) 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U. K. (1.t.) 
India blister/- 
ref., 1.t.)7 


U.S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) ... 38 456 37 
(refined, s.t.) 20,571 15,301 12,607 
Canada 
(refined, s.t.) 17,079 21,738 21,310 
Finland*+ 064 813 % 
Germany, (W.) 6,807 
Norway 
Sweden 
U.K. (1.t.) 
Turkey* 
No. Rhodesia (blis- 
ter & ref., 1.t.)+ 41,647 50,542 43,092 


bd Includes alloys. 
+t Includes old. 


+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


32,438 «Ow. 
1512 2.794 
ee 
1.618 2,711 

3 ia 


. 5,375 


: 2,342 
EXPORTS 


1,970 


1,668 
4248 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, ete.) 

(In Tons) 

1957 1958 

14,233 
12,157 
12,316 
20,962 
20,574 
16,144 
14,055 
13,012 
14,371 
8,335 
3,001 


January 
February 


French Zinc Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959. 


June July 


19,278 23,798 
75 


1,130 
2'934 


Ore (gross 


Yugoslavia 
Algeria 


Belgian Congo. . 
= eis blocks, 


y 
Netherlands ... 
Algeria 


French Metal Exports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959. 


May June July 


LEAD 
Ore (gr. wt.) .... 268 220 
Pig lead 1,109 
United States .. aa eS 
Uruguay 71 718 
Denmark 203 203 
Germany (W.) 500 
Switzerland ... oe 295 
Other countries sea 33 
Antimonial lead 59 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, blocks, 
etc. 271 


Crude copper for 
refining (blister, 
black and 
cement) 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
194 


May June July 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 
copper alloys 37,171 38,382 32,958 
U. of S. Africa .. 2,287 12 ee 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland ....19,269 20,367 15,442 
6,857 17,212 
8 5 
Germany (W.) ‘19 28 
61 
ad 9 
United States .. 1,875 2,541 
Chile 8,223 
Belgian Congo . 500 250 
Other countries 20 29 
Of which: 
Electrolytic . .23,400 24,789 
Other refined .. 5,288 3,437 
Blister or rough 8,161 9,716 
Wrought and 


4,925 
8,706 


440 411 
37,171 38,382 32,958 


31 





Nonferrous Castings 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


Alu- 
minum 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 Total .. 


Copper 
834,557 
1,011,748 
966,473 
875,389 


Mag- 
nesium 
25,572 
27,892 
36,168 
30,322 


Zinc 
474,741 
781,254 

88,069 
663,330 


Spot Straits Tin 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 


Monthly Average Prices 

1956 1957 1958 
105.036 101.511 92.94 
100.803 101.132 93.915 


1959 
99.411 
102.785 


100.786 99.643 94.452 
92.268 99.304 92.988 
96.994 93.347 94.512 
94.589 98.05 94.708 
96.143 96.52 94.892 
99.049 94.261 94.988 

. 103.809 93.406 94.101 

106.023 91.838 96.523 

110.921 89.236 99.118 

104.268 92.35 98.989 

- 101.475 96.301 95.177 


103.042 
102.505 
103.125 
104.25 

102.237 


69,707 
58,356 
60,157 
59,311 
57,506 
57,124 
51,124 
57,790 
64,447 
74,012 
62,476 
67,905 
739,915 


50,658 
42,687 
39,719 


November 
December 
Total 
1959 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June = 


508,297 


53,347 
48,779 
57,600 
57,325 
60,656 
56,128 


Copper Castings Shipments 

BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 

Permanent 

Mold Die 
63,865 8,259 
61,316 10,077 
48,849 6.480 
8,541 


63,041 
57,522 10,023 
862 


3,006 
888 


3,046 

44,746 10,776 
3,327 894 
3,202 796 
3,395 823 
3,385 949 
3,077 891 
3,001 839 
2,351 792 
2,425 682 
2,888 876 
3,239 790 
2,604 810 
3,535 1,059 

36,529 10,201 
3,572 
3,557 
4,333 
4,640 
4,363 
4,421 


27,228 


66,874 
69,589 
78,641 
82,799 
78,413 
79,366 


2,151 
2,162 
2,129 
2,455 
2,370 
2,484 


Prompt Tin Prices 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per Pound) 


1956 1957 1958 
104.768 101.347 92.653 
100.586 100.257 93.763 
100.524 99.476 94.363 
99.145 99.286 92.988 
96.853 98.335 94.512 
94.488 98.025 94.619 
96.131 96.44 94.892 
98.924 94.159 94.976 

. 103.559 93.313 94.054 
105.716 91.848 96.455 
110.329 89.236 98.985 
104.00 92.34 98.96 

- 101.252 93.672 95.069 


Total 


990,496 
. 834,557 
1,011,748 
966,113 


Sand 
910,862 
888,369 
751,804 
907,852 
866,404 


63,944 
59,606 
789,819 


Othe~ 
26,924 
30,734 
27,394 
31,408 
32,134 


2,375 
2,168 
30,048 


2,192 
1,779 
1,932 
1,705 
1,904 
1,317 
1,345 
1,702 
2,248 
2,419 
1,946 
2,192 
22,681 


1959 

99.351 
102.708 
103.042 
102.505 
103.107 
104.142 
102.337 


1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total ... 
1955 Tota! 
1956 Total 
1957 


875,389 


63,294 
52,579 
54,007 


November 
December 
Total 

1959 
January 
February 


667,255 


59,856 
62,593 
69,472 
73,567 
69,351 
70,512 


1,216 Quicksilver Averages 
1,176 
1361 
1,328 
1.291 
1,135 


2,230 
2,263 
3,475 
3,264 
3,408 
3,298 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb Flask 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
277.80 256.00 224.35 219.50 
270.29 256.00 229.39 219.50 
261.40 256.00 232.096 223.57 
267.22 256.00 233.06 239.52 
267.675 256.00 229.48 245.86 
260.69 256.00 229.00 241.64 
256.06 256.00 230.25 236.74 
256.00 252.20 240.27 
256.00 248.58 241.12 
255.92 234.48 235.94 
255.13 228.33 230.05 
256.00 226.50 223.54 
. 261.71 248.51 230.96 we 
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Platinum Averages 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 
(Cents per pound) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 
64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 
64.50 74.00 174.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 174.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 

74.00 


N. Y¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 
(Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1956 1957 1958 
106.30 101.92 77.85 
104.34 98.59 74.82 
104.23 93.50 172.096 
103.92 93.45 70.72 
105.23 92.865 67.34 
106.50 92.02 66.18 
106.50 90.265 64.35 
105.76 84.426 60.94 
105.50 84.00 59.60 
104.85 84.00 57.327 
104.50 83.80 56.41 
104.50 78.70 53.154 
105.18 89.79 65.07 


1959 
52.57 
59.25 
77.10 
77.18 
77.50 
77.50 
78.00 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


64.50 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 

72.48 ‘74.00 

65.165 \ 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U.S. Department of Sateees) siti Ingot (30 Ib.) 9914% Plus, Delivered 
Value 


beginning end of 
of month Production 


f. 0. b. month Monthly Average Prices 
short tons shert tons Shert tons plant short tons 


(Cents per pound) 
1,647,714 1,579.035 1956 1957 1958 


115,326 130,787 63,091,679 168,096 - 24.40 27.10 28.10 

118,541 134,083 64,726,335 152,554 . 2440 27.10 28.10 

125,416 132,765 64,611,494 145,205 

124.714 146870  71,641.275 125,049 - 2460 27.10 28.10 

139,836 139,908 68,881,146 124,202 “ 25.90 27.10 26.10 

140.962 126619 62133129 138.545 

152201 145.125  70.946494 145.721 25.90 27.10 26.10 
1,565,556 1,595,067 25.90 27.10 26.10 


156,700 127,678 $62,375,824 25.90 27.10 26.10 

142116 133.397  65,668.578 183.827 . 26.70 28.10 26.77 

157189 181.839 82,304.609 159.177 

155.213 182,930  90.070.280 131.460 - 27.10 28.10 26.80 

163.857 182.607  89.672.327 112.710 . 27.10 28.10 26.80 
112710 167323 191421 93.955552 88.612 wae fans Sane 





; . 27.10 28.10 26.80 
Aluminum Wrought Products Aver. 26.008 27.517 26.889 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) cf 
Sheet, Extruded Magnesium Wrought 
Rod& Ber &Cable  & Tubing Products Shi t 
1955 Total 365,391 812,311 roducts Shipments 


1956 Total 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 
1,396,502 399,040 789,430 


(Bureau of Census) 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


108,616 21,015 57,188 1956 1957 1958 
118,835 21/983 "296 
108,913 20,692 55,973 - ++ 2,188 2,130 1,271 
118,708 22,178 62,737 _.. 1,901 2,522 1,280 
27:361 

118,767 28,674 74,580 . . 1946 2,388 1,398 
126,160 24.678 72,104 2. 2,279 2,511 1,479 
115. 23,581 67.953 

125,937 23.287 75.269 -- 2,462 2,230 1,443 
128,967 24442 85,038 -. 2,302 1,881 1,709 
121.190 (17.771 71.666 

130.474 26253 72/979 ++, 2,002 1,428 1,227 
1,441,385 285,355 821,249 i aie 1,540 1,823 


January 235,463 132,361 26,480 70,309 - + 2,031 1,501 1,807 
February 230,733 131564 21.740 711364 _.. 861 1,453 1,983 
271.642 161.285 211940 _—81'276 
293.554 166.942 25468 93.475 +, 2,141 1,230 1,662 
320.786 184.664 28532 991308 Dec. .. 2,452 1,102 1,622 
341.245 195.476 30.156 107.038 


Aluminum Castings Shipments Tee ee ee eee 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent 
Total Sand Mold Die 
oa — , oe pi ane $ N. Y. Monthly Averages 
55 Tota 171,757 115 354, 
1956 Total 171,763 245.421 376,108 Cents per Ib. in ton lets 


1957 Total 144,121 232,326 © 369,086 1956 1957 1958 1959 
170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 

O31 13300 py . 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 

9,312 13,648 . 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 

yt inses ree . 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 

9,034 14,426 ve 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 

ieeen iso 27'511 _ 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 


10,539 16942 28/264 ba 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 
10, 18.970 29/579 a, 
117.421 186.949 292599 mo - 170.00 170.00 155.00 


me . 170.00 170.00 152.60 
; 20,606 21,349 at 
10.627 21,127 31.021 P - 170.00 170.00 145.00 
121412 33,949 a. . 170.00 170.00 145.00 
12'700 33.992 seg 
11,979 a 30,877 ° 170.00 166.40 145.00 


12,312 24,927 29,092 ss 170.00 169.70 152.30 





Cadmium Averages 
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Period 


1964 Total .. 
19566 Total . 


1957 Total 


1958 


January .... 
February ... 
March 


August 


Steel Ingot Production 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


Est: 
OPEN HEARTH 


Net tons 
80,327,494 
- 102,840,585 


101,657,776 


91.6 


87.0 


6,085,124 
6,252,112 
5,598,944 
4,875,619 
6,602,123 
6,378,942 
6,712,587 
6,481,815 
6,769,660 
- 7,796,641 
.» 1,572,666 
..« 7,764,000 
. 76,884,392 


58.6 


.. 8,280,985 
..» 8,640,000 
. 10,216,474 
9,884,332 
10,117,968 
9,521,053 
4,540,182 
1,169,000 


3,227,997 
2,475,138 


121,338 
81,597 
122,317 


117, 000 
396,348 


120,005 
129,000 
184,892 
196,000 
200,887 
185,794 

66,433 


imated Production — 


All Companies 
ELECTRIC 


% of % of 
capacity yr tons —— Net tons capacity Net tons 
73.6 2,548,10: 53.2 5,436,054 62.0 


9,147,567 


8,582,082 


81.2 
71.3 


547,450 
448,614 
533,361 
547,939 
588,670 
660,413 
593,600 
670,383 
737,518 
873,779 
850,896 
832,000 
7,972,623 


729,675 
757,000 
929,784 
964,850 
1,024,401 
941,056 
526,025 
269,000 


TOTAL 
% o' 
capac- 
ity 
88,311,652 71.0 
115,216,149 
112,714,996 


6,753,912 
5,782,373 
6,254,622 
5,632,991 
6,301,159 
7,127,480 
6,420,405 
7,286,003 
7,610,372 
8,817,278 
8,569,318 
8,793,000 
85,257,363 


9,317,385 
9,603,000 
11,567,745 
11,281,920 
11,600,581 
ee 
5,227,129 


1, 438,000 11. ‘5 


Caleulated 
weekly 
produc- 
tion, all 
companies 
(net tons) 
1,693,741 
2,203,828 
2,161,776 


1,524,585 
1,445,581 
1,412,000 
1,289,741 
1,422,384 
1,661,417 
1,452,580 
1,644,696 
1,778,124 
1,990,469 
1,997,510 
1,971,000 
1,636,162 


2,103,247 


1, 182, 608 
325,000 





Blast Furnace Output 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) 
aa was —— 
Ferre 

Pig manganese a7 

rer & Ggiege! Total Capacity 

. 64,810,272 678,006 65,484,168 91.5 

. 10,487,080 145,981 71,882,761 98.8 

. 01,628,665 620,026 68,158,501 84.2 

. 14,087,721 885,038 75,842,789 96.5 
. 68,119,882 668,786 68,068,117 11.6 
.. 77,114,078 868,788 11,000,881 92.7 


.. _7,268,743 65,841 101.8 
. 15,301,134 664,341 LB) 
7 


7,208,547 72,826 
6 A133 
7,179,100 
6,810,102 


§ 
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- 
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83 
Cs) 
rt 


oeno 
eon-~ 
—aenw 
wen 
oe BDaeeo 
Cceaan 


an 
wo 
an 
NNes 
wee 
oo 
aoe 


5, 946, 163 

6,072,890 

.57, 298, 644 465, "456 37,298,644 
6,260,395 
6,047,398 
7,461,760 

. 7,338,372 
. 7,683,759 
. 7,231,631 
3,550,159 


48,572 
45,274 
48,291 
54,234 
64,237 
58,315 
23,391 


6,211,823 
6,192,672 
7,510,061 
7,392,606 
7,747,996 
7,289,946 
3,573,550 


Steel rene Shipments 


Total 


. -2,101,604 
. - 1,926,116 
. - 1,829,277 


- - 1,184,096 
. -1,530,694 
. . 1,931,987 


164,575 
153,647 


| :1,766,191 


120,722 
103,297 


1,114,939 


Jan. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May ... 
June 


105,392 
110,280 
131,317 
134,344 
135,359 
111,725 


(Bureau of Census) 
(Short Tons) 


For Sale 
1,507,413 
1,476,352 
1,290,016 


880,158 
1,166,706 
1,512,290 


125,431 
119,353 
90,037 
111,080 
105,611 
113,216 
98,436 
92,125 
1,261,301 


94,717 
79,708 
82,195 
69,121 

086 


66, 
71,624 


859,125 


82,693 
86,013 
103,848 
104,890 
105,804 
31,899 


For Own 


Use 
694,191 
448,767 
431,330 


303,938 
363,988 


255,814 


22,709 
24,267 
27,469 
29,454 
29,555 
143,624 





Galvanized Sheet Shipments 
(American Iron & Steel Institate) 
(Net Tons) 
1956 1958 


1957 
269,464 235,902 186,649 
272,997 206,048 167,627 
291,193 206,836 195,885 
266,728 206,368 
231,318 


1959 
279,244 
281,637 
311,961 
328,759 
317,059 
350,333 
180,787 


Jan. 


272,741 
279,058 277,180 

° 239,883 
258,263 
268,723 
290,157 
253,909 


276,048 
256,803 
278,637 
266,135 
239,173 266,472 


Total 2,957,991 2,392,637 2,825,848 
* Combined with August figures. 


34 


159,363 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 


—Hot D 


1958 
$1,455 


30, 


29,451 24, 
36,794 
43,670 
37,628 
42,850 
45,481 
46,037 


447,396 


1958 
304 474,359 
$02 397,861 


~<a ee 
959 


at 210 
442,625 
597,408 
689,998 
689,064 
673,819 
244,719 





Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
by 

American Iron & Steel Institute) 
Week 
Beginning 
om. 6... 
Jan. 13... 
Jan. 20... 
Jan. 27.. 
Feb. 4.. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


1956 
97.6 
98.6 
99.0 
- 100.4 
. 99.3 
BS oe DO 
18... 98.8 
25... 98.8 
4... 99.3 
. B1...1068 
18...100.6 
25... 99.5 
1... 96.6 
8... 97.7 
15...100.9 
22. ..100.2 
29. ..100.5 
6... 96.4 
13... 95.2 
20... 95.3 
at... GIS 
3... 96.3 
10... 96.7 
17... 93.4 
24... 93.0 
ee 
15... 12.9 
22... 14.6 
..s BRS 
5... 16.9 
12... 57.5 
19... 875 
25... 95.8 
3... HS 
9... 98.7 
. 16...100.6 
. 23...100.6 
. 30...101.6 
7...101.8 
14...100.9 
21...101.4 
28. ..101.2 
4...101.3 
11...100.6 
18. ..100.2 
25...100.1 
2...101.1 
.. 101.3 
. -102.0 

. 943 53.7 174.5 
. 97.3 59.0 73.6 see 
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1957 
98.4 
96.4 
96.6 
97.6 
97.1 
97.7 
97.8 
96.0 
97.1 
93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 
90.3 
90.4 
88.7 
87.0 
86.7 
84.2 
86.4 
88.0 
87.5 
86.5 
85.2 
84.0 
78.5 
78.7 
79.3 
79.4 
79.4 
79.8 
80.6 
82.1 
82.2 
81.0 
81.9 
82.1 
82.2 
82.6 
82.8 
80.9 
80.2 
79.7 
78.0 
77.7 
76.0 
72.1 
71.5 
69.2 
67.7 


1958 
56.1 
57.0 
55.5 
54.0 
54.0 
53.5 
50.9 
54.6 
53.1 
52.4 
52.5 
50.6 
48.6 
48.5 
46.8 
47.9 
47.8 
49.4 
52.3 
56.4 
58.1 
62.5 
84.0 
64.9 
61.7 
51.0 
53.4 
54.9 
57.3 
57.8 
58.8 
60.5 
62.6 
63.5 
61.7 
65.9 
65.6 
67.3 
70.4 
71.6 
74.2 
74.8 
75.0 
74.5 
74.5 
74.1 
73.7 
73.5 
73.5 
74.5 


1959 
76.2 
73.6 
74.6 
72.6 
76.9 
83.8 
83.7 
88.5 
90.3 
92.0 
92.9 
92.9 
93.2 
93.3 
93.8 
93.5 
94.2 
92.0 
92.9 
93.4 
93.6 
93.7 
92.0 
92.5 
87.8 
78.2 
79.5 
38.7 
12.9 
12.2 
11.2 
11.8 
11.3 
11.7 
11.5 
11.6 














INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 
ORES CONCENTRATES 


SCRAP * RESIDUES 


For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. L, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


El Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 














Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 


CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


—_—_—_———D © anne 


1 Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 























SPECIAL 


HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 





25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 
Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 


Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 





Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C 
*Chicago 39, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 
Newark 2, N. J. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Providence 3, R. |. 
Rochester 4, N.Y 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
General Offices: 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


In Canada: Anaconda American 


Brass Limited Genera! Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Montreal Office 
939 Dominion Square Building 


Vancouver Office: 
1030 West Georgia St. 


*W arehouses 





